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Types of American Beauties 


Drawn by Harrison Crockett Henrich 


By Blanche Essex Heywood 


ARRISON CROCKETT HEN- 
RICH, the noted artist of Chi- 

cago, New York and Paris, 
whose illustrations accompany this 
sketch, is a disciple of Sepia Art. 
Every touch Henrich lays on canvas is 
unerringly drawn, every thought he 
conceives is beautiful. The result is 
that he gives us some of the most deli- 
cate types of American beauty that 
have yet been produced, save perhaps 
those of Otto Schneider. 

There is an individuality about Hen- 
rich’s work that is most appealing, it 
is so human. He knows how to place 
his forms correctly and he uses light 
and shade tenderly. 

The art-gift is an inherent quality 
awaiting the time for expression and 
development. We have come to ac- 
cept the phsychological teaching that 
the quality of a man’s work determines 
the man. He may elude and escape 
us in every other way, but in his work 
never, there we have him to the inner- 
most. All that he sees and likes, all 
that he can conceive, his thoughts, 
his imagination, his love of beauty, his 
subtlety of emotion, his clumsiness, or 
his cleverness—everything is there. If 


the house he builds is a house of cards 
you know it. But if it be hewn out of 
stone and enduringly put together, you 
know that the builder was a master of 
his craft. 

Thus it is with Henrich’s art; he 
puts his heart, his thought and his 
delightful personality into his work. 
Ruskin tells us that “Greek Art and 
all other art is fine when it makes a 
man’s face as like a man’s face as it 
can.” This is a distinctive quality in 
Henrich’s drawings of women. He be- 
lieves that all human faces should be 
made as like human faces as it is 
possible to make them. He has a tre- 
mendous energy for work and he fol- 
lows out his ideals with infinite pa- 
tience. His hand is strong and firm and 
he keeps it under absolute control so 
that at all times it can move with se- 
renity and ease. 

He is at present living in Los An- 
geles where he has a beautiful home 
and a charming wife. He finds much 
inspiration and many varying types of 
beauty among the women of the Pa- 
cific Coast and the Northwest, and he 
has done many portraits of society 
maids and matrons. 
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One of the Old Franciscan Missions of New Mexico. 


The Mission-Pueblo Architecture of 
New Mexico 


By George Wharton James 


Author of “In and Out of the Old Missions of California,” “ Arizona, the Wonderland,” 
“Indian Basketry,” “Indian Blankets and Their Makers,” etc., etc. 


In this article George Wharton 
James, the eminent authority on all 
things Indian, proves conclusively that 
in the Pueblo Missions, New Mexico 
has a type of architecture all her own. 
Quaint and dignified it is wholly in 
keeping with the country that gave 
rise to it—Editor. 


OR many years we Californians 
ld have been in the habit of as- 

suming that the only architec- 
tive indigenous to the United States is 
that of the old Franciscan Missions of 
California. We recognized its parent- 
age in the Moorish, but asserted that it 
had developed characteristics that 
rendered it a “style” unto itself, en- 
titled to its own name and to univer- 
sal recognition. And it is astounding, 
while making this assertion, espe- 
cially when we remember that it was 
based on the existence of the Mission 
structures of California, that we failed 


to realize that New Mexico also had 
Missions, and that their style of archi- 
tecture was as distinctive as our own, 
and at the same time was materially 
modified by the Indian Pueblo ter- 
raced style of architecture, which, 
doubtless was one of the earliest 
styles known to the more cultured 
stages of primitive man. 

This New Mexico style recently 
has received tremendous recognition. 
For several years past there have been 
sporadic attempts at the moderniza- 
tion and present-day utilization of the 
Pueblo style. Houses, schools, stores, 
hospitals and the like have been built 
in New Mexico and even on the Pacific 
Coast, at San Francisco and La Jolla, 
near San Diego, but no definite public 
impression on a large scale was made 
until the Panama-California Exposi- 
tion at San Diego, when the New Mex- 
ico building was found to be largely a 
replica of the old Franciscan Mission 











One of the Towers, From the Patio, New Art Museum, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. 


built on the cliffs at the Sky-City of 
Acoma. Charles F. Lummis in his 
numerous writings had sung the 
praises of Acoma and its peerless lo- 
cation, and had rather stunned people 
by his assertions in regard to the stu- 
pendous character of the Acoma Mis- 
sion building. His stories gained 
great applause and won him consider- 
able fame and were read with avidity, 
hence thousands who had never seen 
the original were delighted at the op- 
portunity afforded to see its copy at 
San Diego. 

But larger things were in store for 
New Mexican architecture. Artists, 
scholars, scientists, students, travelers, 
archaeologists and ethnologists, by the 
score, the hundred, have been attract- 
ed to this new-old land, by its cliff 
and cave-dwellings, its antiquities, its 
history, its Indians, its scenic attrac- 
tions and its quaint mixture of civil- 
izations, and slowly but surely there 
is a cultural renaissance dawning for 


the State. The excavations of the cliff 
and other ancient dwellings made un- 


der the direction of such eminent 
scholars as Doctors J. Walter Fewkes 
and Edgar L. Hewitt, and the inter- 
est aroused therein throughout the 
whole world of science, has led to a 
new and complete recognition of 
American archaeology. A school is 
in full blast training students from all 
quarters in this newly-recognized 
branch of science, and literature al- 
ready bears the impress of the effec- 
tive character of the work that is being 
done. Then the artists were aroused. 
Sharp, Phillips, Blumenstein, Sauer- 
win and others found a fertile field in 
the Indian village of Taos, and its 
Mexican namesake counterpart. They 
sent their pictures out into the world 
and they won instant recognition. Then 
others flocked to see and feel what they 
so graphically had portrayed, and in 
due time the Taos Society of Artists 
was formed which now embraces some 
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The Old Palace of the Governors, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


of the most honored names in Ameri- 
can art. Santa Fe called at the same 


time and a Santa Fe school is now gen- 
erally recognized, in which there are 
a score or more of names known (o 
the art world as those of earnest, con- 
scientious, thorough and sincere art- 


ists, whose powers and fames are 
spreading. 

The School of Archaeology secured 
State aid for the wonderful Museum of 
Antiquities it was unearthing, and then 
they and the artists made common 
cause and began an agitation for the 
erection of a New Mexican building 
that should house not only these treas- 
ures, but the artistic 
triumphs of those men 
whose lives were now 
devoted to setting forth 
the scenic grandeurs, ma- 
jesties, fascinations and 
allurements of the State. 
In the Honorable Frank 
Springer they found a 
friend and patron, a su- 
perior and modern Mae- 
cenas, whose love and 
knowledge of the coun- 
try equalled and perhaps 
surpassed their own, 
and whose purse en- 
abled him to gratify the 
universal desire. A noble 
building was planned to 


bear a general resem- 
blance to the Acoma 
building, but to enshrine 
also several of the dis- 
tinctive features of the 
natural architecture of 
the country and its va- 
rious manifestations. Of 
this architecture Carlos 
Vierra_ illuminatingly 
writes : 

“Not many of us who 
have ever been interest- 
ed in what we call Amer- 
ican architecture realize 
that we have, within the 
limits of the United 
States, a type which 
had its origin in the 
pre-historic life of 
J the section in which it 
exists today, and which was an estab- 
lished and sound development long be- 
fore America was ‘discovered.’ Only 
a few architects of this section realized 
that we have a native architecture as 
sound and as adequate in its develop- 
ment as any of the complications of 
foreign architecture in which they 
have been absorbed. Here is an ar- 
chitecture that has survived, through 
its usefulness in the land of its 
origin, and still predominates in local- 
ities. In most of the growing commun- 
ities of the Southwest the tendency is 
to build in the mixtures of foreign ar- 
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chitecture characteristic of American 
towns, and the possibilities and advan- 
tages of the original type have been 
ignored. In the more remote villages 
its character is being destroyed 
through ill-considered attempts at im- 
provement, though judicious improve- 
ment need not impair it in the least. In 
its primitive state it is in some ways 
inadequate, but it is capable of such 
development as to suit every modern 
purpose. Only within very recent 
years has it been considered and given 
the study which it merits. We find 
the ‘community type’ of structure rep- 
resented as well as the ‘domestic’ and 
the ‘ecclesiastic.’ It can hardly be said 
to be adaptable as a national archi- 
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roofs. The solid mural faces are 
there, the thick walls, but there is a 
rude simplicity that, at first, almost 
shocks and displeases the observer. 
In time, however, and after a study 
of native conditions, he finds a rea- 
son for this simplicity, and, by and by, 
a harmonious adaptability to its sur- 
rounding that is very pleasing. It 
grew out of a use of the materials at 
hand for building, one-third timbers 
and adobe. Here was no material 
foundation for a super-ornamented 
style of architecture. Perforce it must 
be simple. And as the Franciscan ar- 
chitects used Indian builders the new 
structures necessarily took upon them- 
selves some of the characteristics of 





Women’s Reception Room, New Art Museum, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


tecture, but as a sectional development 
there is nothing more interesting in its 
possibilities. It is as appropriate in the 
land of its origin as everything foreign 
is inappropriate by contrast. It is strik- 
ingly different in appearance from the 
generally accepted mixtures of our 
time, and this most interesting and im- 
portant feature should be carefully 
preserved as a distinct and vital qual- 
ity.” 

This New Mexico style must not be 
confused in any way with the Cali- 
fornia Mission style. There are but 
few points in common. In the former 
there are no Roman arches, no arched 
corridors, no terraced towers, no 
curved pediment, no gently sloping 


the old ones. The chief of these is 
the freehand style in which walls are 
laid out and actual construction accom- 
plished. The Indian cared little for 
perfection of line, or the rigid stiff- 
ness of line demanded by our ma- 
chine-controlled methods of today, and 
as Vierra truthfully says: “If there 
was anything of stiffness or formality 
about these Missions when they left 
the hand of the builder, the greatest 
harmonizing influence of all—the 
work of nature— brought about the 
final unity. The constant erosion of 
plastic material, softened by repair 
with the same material, went on in 
both alike. 

“It was perhaps this gradual change 
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through erosion and repair that 
brought about its most interesting ex- 
terior character. In fact this architec- 
ture is hardly to be considered a fin- 
ished product, until this freeing of ex- 
terior form and outline has taken 
place. 

“The gradual clearing away of any 
artificially ornamental execrescences 
has left nothing but the essentials 
beautifully varied in outline. Any su- 
perficial ornamentation characteristic 
of the Spanish Colonial that might 
have been attempted could not stand 
the test of time in adobe. Repair with 
earth plaster following the lines of 
erosion aided in the softening process, 
and any hard precision of line or orna- 
ment had to give way. If any part 


was not useful, it was not replaced. 
That which was not essential did not 
endure, and that which did endure was 
marvelously enriched with a living, 
flowing quality of free outline and 
form. 

“Tt is in reality a free-hand archi- 


tecture, with the living quality of 
sculptor’s work, and that pliant, un- 
affected and unconfined beauty—char- 
acteristic of natural growth is Nature’s 
contribution to the final product. 
Through this contribution, too, the ar- 
chitecture is unique in bearing the 
closest relation to the surrounding 
landscape. In this sense it is com- 
plete, having attained perfection 
through the absence of that precision 
upon which all other architecture 
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seems to depend. Its character is as 
dependent on the absence of precision 
as is the beauty of the natural archi- 
tectural forms abundant in this vi- 
cinity. In the surrounding mesas and 
valleys these architectural forms of 
nature, produced by erosion on time- 
hardened clay and sandstone, often 
bear a startling resemblance to great 
Cathedrals. Those who have never 
recognized that quality produced by 
the same forces of nature on similar 
material in the New Mexico Missions, 
can hardly escape its significance 
when brought face to face with the 
original, and the architect who does 
not recognize this relation should 
never attempt an expression of this 
architecture, since its most vital qual- 
ity is beyond his reach.” 

Thus we have a revival, a renaissance 
of the primitive, the free-handed as 
distinguished from the rigidly formal, 
the precise, the strictly conformable to 
rule, line and caliper. It is good for 
both layman and professional archi- 
tect to allow these ideas of Mr. 
Vierra’s to “seep into” his deepest 
consciousness for therein lie many es- 
sential truths, 

Whatever the captious and conven- 
tial critic may: say, he cannot deny 
that, in the Art Museum in Santa Fe, 
architects and builders alike, working 
on these principles, have produced a 
remarkably unique building, which is 
confessedly as beautiful and pleasing 
as it is “different.” 





A Darktown Courtship 


By John R. Hardcastle 


They ain’t no use a-you a-hanging roun’, 

For, Mr. Nigger, you done cooked you’ goose: 
When you went an’ passed me up for Alice Brown. 
Now, colored man bring forward you’ excuse. 
What? What’s that I done an heard you say? 

That yaller gal she went an’ paid you’ way? 

To the picture show? An’ so 

For that you couldn’t help but go. 


Now, Mr. Nigger, I believes you lies 

About the picture show an’ Alice Brown; 

But then I ain’t a bit surprised. 

You really didn’t mean to turn me down? 
What? What’s that I done an heard you say? 
That to morrow is sure ‘nuff circus day? 
And that you got a dollar all you’ own? 

An’ that you won that dollar shaking bones? 


Good night, honey, I just knows 

That you al’as thought a-lot o’ me; 

I was only teasin’ don’t you know 

An’ to morrow we'll be happy as can be. 
cS * * a 


Good mornin’ Mr. Johnson, Howdy Do; 

I hopes that you sleep the whole night fru: 
Ain’t the sun a-shinin’ mighty fine; 

This circus’ day is gwain’ to be divine. 


Say, Mr. Nigger, ain’t the circus good; 

An’ the lemon ade am mighty nice an’ sweet: 
The winnies they am just like angel’s food 
An’ this candy it am pretty hard to beat. 
Now, Mr. Nigger, look at the girraffe? 

An’ the monkeys—don’t they make you ‘laff? 
The elephant’s eatin’ things right out my han’, 
In fac’, the whole minagery is gran’. 


Here, Mr. this am the main show. 

See, the acrobats an’ tumblers doin’ stunts 
The clowns am just a-runnin’ to an’ fro 

See, there’s one up on the elephant’s trunk! 
The band am playin’ mighty fine; 

Wake up, honey is you’ keepin’ time? 

Just look at dem hosses how they go! 

I believes they is the bes’ thing in the show. 


Say, honey you’s been awful good to me 

I thanks you from the bottom of my heart. 
An’ I’m just as happy as can be; 

But I guess it’s late an’ we will have to part 
What? You ain’t proposin’! Is you? Shue? 
Why didn’t you express you’ self befo 

I still thought you liked Alice Brown 

But then I aint goin’ to turn you down. 





A Seattle Miss Who Drafts United States Ships 


At Bremerton Navy Yard 


By Agnes Lockhart Hughes 














Miss Esther Dill, Who Drafts United States 
Ships at Bremerton Navy Yard. 


ISS ESTHER M. DILL, a pretty 
nineteen-year-old girl of Seattle, 
has the unique distinction of 
drafting ships for the United States, 
at the Bremerton Navy Yard. She is 
enthusiastic over the work, which she 


claims is a keen delight. Miss Dill 
attended the Pratt Institute at Colum- 
bia College, New York, for two years, 
taking a course in manual training, and 
returned to Seattle fully intending to 
enter the ranks of schoolteachers, and 
to spend her young years instructing 
Seattle youth in the manual arts at 
high school; but instead, she broke 
into the Navy, some months ago, en- 
listing as a draftsman in the drafting 
department on an equality with any 
full fledged draftsman in the shops. 
She expects to remain in the Navy 
for an indefinite period, designing 
ships. Only nineteen years old, and 
drafting ships for Uncle Sam’s Navy, 
is a unique position for this girl, who 
says that the work is the most interest- 
ing that she has done in her span of 
less than a score of years. She special- 
izes in the drafting of ship’s hulls, de- 
claring that this part of the work is 
about the most interesting of all the 
planning of the great ships, that slide 
from the ways, into the sparkling wat- 
ers of Puget Sound. 

Miss Dill is an expert at planning 
ships, and her knowledge of the art is 
only excelled by her great enthusiasm 
for the work of drafting hulls for 
ships destined for Uncle Sam’s Navy. 

















Sisters All 


By Susan Minor 


Do you know anything about the de- 
light of healthful, happy busy weeks 
out in the open? In the following 
article Susan Minor is going to tell 
you what it feels like to pick fruit in 
a Land Army Camp. She will show 
how it seems to be tired and care-free 
and gay, far from the “maddening 
crowd.” She knows for she was there 


herself.—Editor. 
and somewhat jerkily down the 
railroad track, each manned by 
a desperate looking crew of five or 
six. These hardened individuals were 
similarly attired in curiously cut trous- 
ers and coats of dark blue cotton stuff, 
faded, muddy, and torn, their heads 
bound about in red or blue bandanas. 
They carried. themselves with gay 
abandon and though they pulled at 
the levers of the hand-cars with tense 
fury they laughed joyously. 

The second car seemed to be in pur- 
suit of the first for ever anon one or 
another of the leading crew glanced 
behind and then urged the rest to yet 
wilder pulling on the propelling han- 
dle. 

Were they a bandit gang of the 
woolly days of California? 

Were they staging a moving pic- 
ture? 

Look carefully around the edges of 
the bandanas. Look carefully at the 
hands gripping the metal bar. Long 
hair is tidily tucked away under the 
coarse, gay head wrappings. The 
hands are brown and hard but too 
small for men’s hands. 

The desperate bandits are really 
farm laborers out for a holiday, those 
weary women workers of the Woman’s 
Land Army. 


WO hand-cars dashed furiously 


Weary in body we might be at 
times. I know because I was one of 
them, that we did get backaches and 
leg-aches from stooping to the ground 
for peaches and prunes, from reaching 
above our heads for peaches and 
prunes, from bending over grape- 
vines. But weary in spirit—never! 

The first California Land Army 
Camp where I labored was situated 
about fifteen miles south of Chico in 
the broad, level, hot and fertile Sac- 
ramento Valley, between the distant, 
dim Sierras and the equally dim Coast 
Range. 

Here, close by hundreds of acres of 
peaches, prunes, figs, olives and nuts, 
forty-five of us lived in eight little 
screened and electric lighted bunga- 
lows built for us on what had been, 
earlier in the season, a wheat field and 
was now, except that part occupied by 
our camp, the drying field for fruit. 

Here our trousered figures roamed 
about under the blazing sun from our 
cottages to the mess house, to the 
shower baths, to the waiting truck. 
From here we rattled away to the 
orchards every day except Sunday at 
7 A. M., on the floor of the motor truck 
with our tin fruit-picking pails, sing- 
ing, swaying our relaxed bodies with 
the motion of the machine, swinging 
our legs over the edge. And here we 
rattled back in the late afternoon after 
eight, nine or ten hours’ work, dusty, 
perspiring, limp, contented, still sing- 
ing. 

After work, by way of recreation, 
we went swimming in the neighboring 
irrigation canal that cleared today of 
past fatigue and future fears or can- 
tered about the plain on a horse that 
the lender soon had to remove from 
us, as we were riding him to his grave. 


2 
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Then came a shower-bath, a change in- 
to some costume other than uniform, 
and, lo, Richard was herself again. 
In some paradoxical way these exer- 
tions had rested us. 

Once a week those of us who cared 
to do so, struggled with our back-to- 
nature hair, girt a corset about our 
back-to-nature figures, powdered our 
sunburned noses, donned the best ap- 
parel at our command, and were mo- 
tored to a dance in the nearest town, 
so getting a taste of the outside world 
that gave us food for thought and 
conversation for many a day as we 
climbed ladders and filled fruit boxes. 

And once a week, on another even- 
ing, we gathered in the mess house 
and camp talent entertained us with 
such offerings as an interpretive dance 
called “The Wooing of the Peach,” a 
pantomime showing the “Romance of 
Setting-up Exercises,” songs and pan- 
tomime of “Popular Songs as We Live 
Them is Camp,” and a burlesque on 
our first day of work in the orchard. 

On evenings empty of dances and 
“stunt parties,” we liked to gather on 
the steps of one of the bungalows and 
sing to the accompaniment of a ukelele 
played by an Hawaiian girl, every- 
thing from “K-K-K-Katie” to “Lead 
Kindly Light.” 

These women who lived together in 
such easy good-fellowship, who rose 
while it was yet dark, and with many 
semi-humorous protests stumbled out 
in bath-robes, sweaters, kimonas, or 
unaugumented pajamas to go through 
setting-up exercises ‘neath moon and 
stars, who got sweaty and grimy and 
stuck up with rotten fruit, who combed 
their hair by hand-mirrors, and used 
shelves for dressing tables, and who 
not only tolerated such an existence 
as a patriotic need, but reveled keenly 
in the gay freedom of it, who paused 
a moment in their work to glory in the 
long rows of green peach trees against 
the cloudless sky, in a bunch of red 
grapes glittering with the clinging 
dew, in a line of feathery almond trees 
against a lavender horizon; these wo- 
men varied in private life from factory 
girl to college student; ranged from 
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eighteen to forty-five years, or there- 
about, and were, almost without excep- 
tion, from cities. 

There you would see, sitting side by 
side on benches at the long, white-oil- 
cloth covered tables, and eating with 
avidity from enamel plates, a waitress 
who used with freedom “ain’t” and 
“his’en” and double negatives in good- 
natured argument, with a charming 
Swiss lady who read, or at least, had 
with her to read, Darwin and Niet- 
zsche. There you might listen when 
in the evening or while at work, the 
Hawaiian girl, a Mills College student, 
sang the “Gypsie Trail,” or one of her 
native songs, when the beautiful shad- 
owy-eyed French girl sang “The Blue- 
bird,” or “The Marseillaise,” or the 
Swiss woman yodle songs of the Alps. 
There you might stroke the amiable, 
homely kitten named “Measley,” 
which had been adopted and fondly 
nourished by us when it strayed to us 
in a weak and emaciated condition. 
There you might possibly be permitted 
to blanket on one of the popular dor- 
mitories, two hay stacks, for which 
a number of girls nightly deserted 
their cots until a three days’ rain 
soaked the stacks. 

This easy good-fellowship that was 
regardless of age, education, and pre- 
vious’ condition of servitude arose 
from a combination of causes. The 
cotton uniform, soon muddy and fruit 
stained, in which some girls looked 
picturesque, but no one overwhelming- 
ly beautiful leveled all distinction ex- 
cept those of personality, manners and 
speech. As in the old Western front- 
ier days our past had no direct bear- 
ing on our life in camp. The camp 
life was an isolated experience and 
we were taken for what we were worth 
at the moment. After a while we be- 
gan to inquire into each other’s pre- 
vious occupation and habits, but from 
curiosity only and from no desire to 
establish any social standards. 

The nature of the work also was a 
democratizer, work requiring speed in 
judging the color of fruit, speed of 
motion, and grit to maintain that 
speed. The possession of these qual- 











The Living Quarters of the Land Army 


ities made two or three girls accus- 
tomed to piece-work in factories, two 
or three college students, a waitress, 
and an office clerk, the fastest work- 
ers. And when day after day in the 
orchard you have sprawled together 
for fifteen heavenly minutes of relaxa- 
tion, morning and afternoon, on the 
ground beside the common water can, 
when any two of you have raced any 
other couple to see which could fill 
more boxes with the big, golden 
peaches, when the telephone girl be- 
side you at the table offers you her 
tomatoes, and asks for nothing in re- 
turn, when a college student loans you 
her cherished washboard to facilitate 
the laundering of your nightgown, a 
fellow-feeling grows. 

When our work in the orchards was 
ended, about a dozen of us migrated 
to another Land Army Camp located 
in the San Joaquin Valley in the heart 
of the grape country. That camp was 
built of tents pitched in a eucalyptus 
grove at the edge of the town of Lodi 


and surrounded by a high board fence. 
About a hundred lived at this camp, 
and every morning our various em- 
ployers called for us and motored us 
off in groups, some large, some small, 
according’ to their respective needs, to 
pick grapes on their ranches. 

I found there the same eagerness to 
put the venture through; the same 
buoyancy of spirit. This lightsome 
spirit took, as one form, sneaking out 
of bounds after 9 P. M. to go “uptown” 
for ice cream. This pleasant and not 
always successful adventure tended to 
cement friendly relations between the 
participants, be they eighteen or 
thirty-eight. Again this spirit showed 
itself when on our motor rides to and 
from work women long past the flip- 
ancy of girlhood, and, apparently, of 
conventional habits, waved jauntily to 
passing automobilists and joined lust- 
ily in song. 

At this camp we took our noon 
lunch to eat in the vineyard or on our 
employer’s lawn, and even now to re- 
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call our relaxation as we partook of 
sandwiches and cake, under a grape- 
vine or a tree, and the delight of hav- 
ing our tin-pail lunch augmented by an 
offering from our employer’s kitchen, 
gives me a sense of care-free pleas- 
ure, 

One girl in an article written for 
the paper the camp published weekly 
said, referring to the poor unfortunates 
who had not come to camp, “I think 
some girls do not know what fun is.” 

The same standard of intrinsic in- 
dividual value prevailed here as at the 
other camp. Actresses and cabaret 
entertainers served as kitchen police, 
with college students and business wo- 
men, stenographers and occupational 
dillentantes vied with each other in 
stunt parties and in writing for the 
camp paper. 

The experience satisfies the craving 
to get away from customary surround- 
ings, to do something “different.” And 
it satisfies also the desire for purely 
physical exertion, without a thought 
cloud on the horizon that follows a 
period of nervous strain or keen men- 
tal effort. As I look back on those 
weeks they seem almost unreal like 
a vivid, fantastic dream. We lived 
like gypsies, glorying in the day-to- 
dayness of our lives. 

And we worked, oh, how hard we 
worked! We wanted to be really 
good laborers, not just good “for wo- 
men.” In spite of the fact that we 
were paid by the hour, and not by the 
amount accomplished, the rivalry for 
speed was keen. It was a matter of 
honor and pride to pick rapidly and 
yet pick only the best fruit, and the 
fastest workers were greatly revered 
by the slow ones. 

The result has proved highly satis- 
factory to our employers, and almost 
every rancher and fruit company that 
employed women last year wants them 
back this year. We are said to have 
a better eye than men, for judging 
fruit in the right stage for picking and 
to be quicker of hand. We are slow 
in moving ladders and boxes of fruit, 
but this slowness is compensated for, 
in the opinion of our employers, by 
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greater industry, intelligence, and re- 
liability. 

The need of women’s help in the 
agricultural line is not over with the 
end of the war. The United States 
has pledged itself to send overseas 
this year twenty million tons of food, 
almost double the amount that all our 
exertions enabled us to send last year. 
Moreover, the tendency throughout 
the country will now be to relax fru- 
gality. The need for greater produc- 
tion is obvious. The returning soldiers 
are taking to the fields as unskilled 
laborers in very small numbers, and 
women, therefore, are not only in de- 
mand because of the satisfaction they 
have given, but actually needed to in- 
crease production. 

The organization that makes pos- 
sible this general introduction of wo- 
men into agriculture is the Woman’s — 
Land Army of America. It came into 
existence in February, 1918, after the 
successful experiment of the preced- 
ing summer in placing women on the 
fields in New York State. It is man- 
aged by a national board of directors 
having headquarters at 19 West 44 
street, New York City. This board is 
made up of women from various parts 
of the country and operates through 
state boards having offices in each 
of the forty states in which the Land 
Army has to this time been organized. 
In the fall of 1918 the Land Army was 
affiliated with the United States De- 
partment of Labor at the request of 
the Secretary of Labor in recognition 
of its excellent work. 

When ranchers or fruit companies 
apply for women laborers the state of- 
fice of the Land Army inquires the 
size of the unit needed, for they have 
varied from two or three women, to 


‘over a hundred, and when and how 


long it will be needed, for the duration 
has varied from a few weeks to six 
months. It arranges for the wage to 
be paid the women. It requires that 
the employers provide suitable hous- 
ing for the women, either in a tent, 
camp or in a house loaned for that - 
purpose, and furnish the living quar- 
ters with the bare necessities of living, 
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cots, straw mattresses, tables, benches, 
cooking stove, and cooking utensils. 
It secures a woman for camp super- 
visor, whose duties in that capacity 
shall be to manage the culinary de- 
partment, camp finances, the girls, the 
employers, and any other details, that 
may arise. 

The women pay $1.00 a day board, 
and on this the camps are self-sup- 
porting. At least, that is the system 
in California. Other states vary in 
their financial system. The office of 
the Land Army ascertains also when 
and how long each woman who joins 
will work, provides a physician to ex- 
amine the applicant to make sure she 
is sufficiently strong to undertake this 
work, sells the applicant a working 
uniform, and gives her a list of other 
necessary equipment. This list sug- 
gests blankets, enamel plate and cup, 
lunch-pail, heavy shoes, and a few 
other things. 


Last summer there were about 500 
units scattered through twenty states, 
and 15,000 women working on them, 
the period of each woman’s work 
varying from two weeks to sometimes 
six months. 

We do all kinds of work that un- 
skilled men, agricultural laborers do, 
except lifting very heavy objects and 
some that they do not do, such as cut- 
ting and pitting fruit for drying and 
sorting and packing fruit. 

The Land Army believes that this 
season and in future years women of 
all kinds who want a vacation afford- 
ing amusement and change of air and 
occupation, but bringing in money in- 
stead of costing money, will want to 
join the Land Army, and that seasonal 
workers will. take the opportunity to 
fill in their slack time by joining the 
Land Army, so receiving the benefits 
of a change of air and occupation 
while still at work. 
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Fishin’ 
By Ford C. Frick 


Been a’driftin’ ‘round all day, 
Sort o’ wistful-like an’ slow, 

Not much pep fer work or play, 
Discontended-like, you know. 
Breezes bringin’ breath of Spring, 
Flowers bloomin’ everywhere, 
Plains awake with comin’ June, 
Springtime odors in the air. 


Tackle waitin’ fer my hand, 
Mountain streams a-flowin’ free, 
Dancin’ shadders ’mong the pines, 
Callin’ impishly to me. 

Might as well throw up my job, 
Close up shop and lose the key, 
Not a chance for me to work 

With the trout a-callin’ me. 


In my dreamin’ moods I see 
Laughin’, gurglin’ streams that flow 
From the coolest mountain tops 
To the parchin’ plains below. 
Springtime odors floatin’ ’round 
Stop the workin’ of my brain, 

An’ a thousand burstin’ buds 
Keep a-whisperin’ this refrain: 


“Fishin’ season’s open, 

Sun a-blazin’ high, 

Mountain streams are full of trout 
Waitin’ for th’ fly; 

Tackle trim and ready, 

Reel all set to hum, 

Mountain trout a-waitin’ there 
Jest fer you to come.’ 
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Trade and the Dollar 


By A. H. 


In the accompanying article A. 
Hooton Blackiston shows the vast 
trade possibilities that await Ameri- 
can ships in the Latin American coun- 
tries if we but foster and develop 
them with the necessary dollar.— 
Editor. 


ROBABLY the greatest direct 
benefit derived by the United 

States from the war is the re- 
vival of its foreign commerce, and its 
entry into the shipbuilding industry, 
whereby the American flag will be car- 
ried along the uttermost trade routes 
of the world, to which it has been a 
stranger, since the days of the famous 
Clipper-built ships. 

For in its true construction home- 
owned shipping and foreign commerce 
are dependent upon each other, 
though they are not by any means to 
be confused. Trade that relies upon 
foreign bottoms is built upon an un- 
stable foundation, and one that in time 
of dire necessity is apt to fail it; while 
a nation with ships, but without com- 
merce of its own, is dependent upon 
extraneous sources for their mainte- 
nance that may change at any time, 
and that in the end fail in the fullest 
benefit which should accrue to a trad- 
ing nation—a commerce of its own. 

Foreign commerce is one of the 
foundations of national prosperity and 
is the safety valve of domestic busi- 
ness. In times of depression and panic 
at home, it is the panacea that keeps 
the factory fires burning and the 
wheels of industry in motion. It is to 
the nation what the wide spreading 
roots are to a giant of the forest, for as 
a nation grows it becomes too large to 
draw sufficient sustenance from the 
old territory it once depended upon, 
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and has to seek nourishment from 
wide spread sources. To confine the 
roots is to injure the growth of the 
tree, and to fail to develop foreign 
commerce is to cripple the life of the 
nation and to prevent it reaching its 
full development. 

Yet it must not be overlooked that 
to be truly beneficial all commerce 
must be two-sided in the fullest sense 
—a fair exchange of necessities that 
builds and expands both parties, and . 
that is thoroughly beneficial to each, 
for otherwise political complications 
would soon result as well as an ex- 
haustion of the source of profit, and 
the consequent cessation of the trade 
itself. The other tree must not be 
felled in order that its fruit may be 
obtained, but rather it should be care- 
fully nourished and its growth pro- 
moted. For a commerce that builds 
and develops both sides not only en- 
courages friendly relations between 
the nations but increases the source 
and consequently the volume of trade. 

As a rule the most mutually profit- 
able trade relations are those existing 
between undeveloped countries on one 
side and developed countries on the 
other, one furnishing the raw material 
and the other the manufactured article. 

When in addition to this situation is 
added a dissimilarity of climatic and 
agricultural conditions such as exists 
between the tropics and the temperate 
zones, the ideal relation is reached, for 
then each is inherently dependent up- 
on the other, and the condition is there- 
fore permanent and not one subject to 
change. The resources of one are dis- 
similar to those of the other and from 
the nature of their geographical loca- 
tion and environment will always so 
continue; for example, the banana, the 
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rubber and the dye-wood of the tropics 
fill substantial wants in the North, 
while wheat, the apple and the north- 
ern soft woods render the same serv- 
ice to the South. 

Accessability of the participating 
countries to each other is also a de- 
termining factor. Thus it is perfectly 
obvious that the same bottom can do 
practically twice the business over a 
sea lane 1000 miles in length to what 
it would be capable of doing if plying 
over a route of 2000 miles or more, all 
other conditions being equal and the 
extra loading at the termini being tak- 
en into consideration. Hence a greater 
volume of business could be done on 
less capital invested, and a more rapid 
exchange of commodities be accom- 
plished in addition to a resulting stim- 
ulus to trade by the quicker filling of 
orders, and the lack of depreciation in 
values during transit both as to the 
cargoes themselves and the fluctua- 
tions of the markets involved. 

It is in these three salient points that 
Latin America and especially Central 
America excels in its relation to us. 
In addition there is a sentimental and 
political element attached which finds 
expression in our well known Monroe 
Doctrine. Therefore commerce with 
these countries is vital to us, and 
should be ours on account of economic, 
geographical and political conditions. 

Much has been written, consequent- 
ly, of trade relations with our sister re- 
publics to the South—much that has 
merit and some that has not; and nu- 
merous moves have been put on foot 
with the ostensible object of strength- 
ening these relations. Yet it was not 
until the war eliminated most of our 
rivals in the field that American com- 
merce increased to anything like its 
proper proportion. 

Owing largely to this cause our 
trade with South America alone was 
more than $1,000,000,000 greater dur- 
ing the fiscal year of 1917-18 than dur- 
ing 1913-14, which is an increase of 
approximately 133 per cent. 

The last figures available show that 
English commerce was holding its own 
fairly well in South America, while 
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in the North American group of re- 
publics its percentage was dropping 
materially in exports. The American 
percentage raised rapidly in all lines 
except in imports from the Northern 
group, though our trade in this depart- 
ment was over two-thirds of the whole. 
The total American exports to Latin 
America ranked the imports there- 
from. 

However, we must not permit these 
figures to mislead us, as the commerce 
of these countries is yet in its infancy, 
and we shall not by any means be 
left in undisputed possession even of 
this. South America is too desirable 
a market and has too huge a credit 
balance for other nations not to strain 
every nerve to obtain its commerce. 

Most of the greater European na- 
tions have long been preparing for the 
post-war trade, and England in par- 
ticular has made extensive arrange- 
ments. Germany too, in spite of her 
great handicaps, will try all the harder 
to regain her old markets. So it be- 
hooves us to take advantage of the 
present situation and to act promtly 
if we mean not only to hold what we 
have, but eventually to maintain a 
dominant position in Latin American 
trade. 

We have heard a great deal regard- 
ing the non-adaptability of the Ameri- 
can manufacturer and commercial 
traveler, and the lack of American 
banking facilities in Latin America, all 
of which is true to a greater or less ex- 
tent; and yet little or no emphasis 
has been laid upon the prime stimulus 
of commerce with countries ‘whose 
vast potential resources only await de- 
velopment to form an export trade of 
immense volume. This stimulus is 
the Dollar, for there is no truer axiom 
than the one that “Trade follows the 
Dollar.” This is the first lesson that 
we should learn from the experience 
of the European countries in Central 
and South America, yet it is one which 
we have taken a long time to assimi- 
late. 

Judicious foreign investment has a 
two-fold result, as it not only brings 
direct returns but indirectly furnishes 
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the greatest stimulus to foreign com- 
merce. ° 

An American mining company be- 
gins operations. It not only uses 
American equipment, but its native 
employees, become familiar with 
American methods, tools and machin- 
ery, and later are apt to advocate their 
use when in other positions and among 
native operators. There is nothing 
more convincing than ocular demon- 
stration. 

The same rule naturally applies to 
other nationalities, with the conse- 
quence that the nation which has the 
largest number of well managed in- 
vestments is in a position to control 
the trade in that given line and in 
many related ones. 

Thus, the merchants of Hamburg a 
number of years ago decided to con- 
trol as great a portion of the coffee 
trade of Guatemala as lay within their 
power. Consequently with character- 
istic foresight, they financed such 
creditable young Germans as desired 
to engage in the coffee business in 
Guatemala, advancing sufficient sums 
to purchase land and begin operations. 
The merchants retained a mortgage on 
the coffee fincas, or plantations, for 
repayment of principal and interest, 
and made a contract for the delivery 
of the entire crop to them at a fixed 
price for a period of ten years. 

Thus the investment was guaranteed 
and a very substantial profit on the 
transaction made in addition. More- 
over, Germany obtained the bulk of 
the resultant coffee trade, all of the 
fine grades going to Hamburg and not 
to this country. For the proper han- 
dling of a business of this volume 
financial organization was necessary, 
and consequently this led to the ac- 
quisition of interests in leading banks, 
which further encouraged a demand 
for German articles in the country it- 
self, and likewise made them neces- 
sary to fill the outgoing vessels with 
cargo. Consequently the establish- 
ment of German wholesale and retail 
houses, hotels and the bringing in of 
additional managers, clerks and trav- 
eling men with the resultant business 
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necessitated by them was a foregone 
conclusion—one thing leading to an- 
other, and the logical consummation 
being a regular line of steamships be- 
tween Germany and Guatemala, which 
was only prevented by the opening of 
the war, it being understood that most 
of the arrangements had already been 
completed. 

As Americans, we are prone to re- 
sent such trade activities in the 
Southern Republics. It simply resolves 
itself into the question whether we in- 
tend to aid in their development our- 
selves or whether we intend to permit 
others to do it for us with the inevit- 
able result of commercial control. 
Other nationalities will not develop 
Latin America and present us with the 
resulting trade. If we do not intend 
to undertake this development our- 
selves then there is no alternative but 
to permit others to do it for us. 

Indeed it has been largely due to 
our dog-in-the-manger attitude that so 
little has been done along develop- 
ment lines commensurate with the tre- 
mendous resources especially of Cen- 
tral America. Fortunately for them- 
selves the larger South American 
countries have gone ahead in spite of 
this condition, but the smaller ones 
and the Central American group have 
felt this retarding influence to a much 
greater extent. 

It is not an agreeable situation, but 
one we must look squarely in the face, 
for if we do not clearly understand 
the situation we shall be unable to 
pursue a proper remedy. ‘ 

An instance in line is the case of the 
Inter-Oceanic Railroad of Honduras. 
Honduras is probably the richest of 
the Central American countries in 
natural resources and the least devel- 
oped. Its geographical location like- 
wise gives it the central position of 
this group. 

A railroad across the country is a 
national necessity, the development of 
vast mineral, timber, agricultural and 
grazing resources depend upon it, as 
does the accessibility of the capital of 
the country itself. It is of vital im- 
portance likewise, to Salvador, as it 
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would mean an Atlantic outlet for the 
large coffee crop and other exports of 
that country, which at the present time 
can reach the outside world through 
Pacific ports only. 

And yet Eurepean capital after one 
disgraceful failure, stood willing to 
construct the 240 odd miles necessary 
with the approval of the country itself, 
and the United States apparently did 
not countenance the plan, while Amer- 
ican capital has made no attempts sat- 
isfactory to Honduras to complete this 
comparatively easy feat. 

The situation in short being that the 
road is a necessity; the lack of it is 
retarding the development of the rich- 
est of the Central American countries 
in natural resources, and even to a les- 
ser extent, that of its neighbor. For- 
eign capital is willing to build along 
lines satisfactory to the government; 
we don’t approve, and American cap- 
ital has not offered a satisfactory solu- 
tion. This is the gist of the matter di- 
vested of all diplomatic procedure 
and disguise, and it is a situation that 
calls for a prompt remedy. Unfortu- 
nately this is not an isolated case nor 
one that is apt to encourage a wide 
feeling of amity. 

A refusal to recognize conditions 
does not produce a remedy. If we do 
not see our own faults, others will be 
unable to see our virtues. 

Therefore we return to the original 
position, that it is necessary for us to 
complete the development of Latin 
America, and especially of that por- 
tion of it comprised within the limits 
of Central America, or to permit others 
to do it, and consequently lose a major 
part of what would be our most profit- 
able trade, located at our very doors. 

The establishment of steamship 
lines alone will not solve the prob- 
lem. To connect steamers with Cen- 
tral American mule-paths means little 
or nothing. The resources are there 
in well-known richness and profusion. 
It takes capital to develop them and 
transportation to bring them to the 
ports. 

It has been stated that our new ship- 
ping will aggregate over 35 per cent 
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of that of the entire world. It must 
be used, and the most profitable trade 
connections sought; the nearest mark- 
ets are the ones of Central and South 
America. They need our manufactured 
products and our capital for develop- 
ment. They can repay us many fold 
with precious and base metals, with 
cabinet dye and valuable hard woods, 
medicinal plants and the output of 
their vast grazing grounds and rich 
agricultural lands without end. 

The history of the banana is a fair 
example of the possibilities of tropical 
America for American capital. From 
an unknown tropical fruit it has be- 
come a household necessity, a most 
valuable adjunct to our food supply, 
and its production and transportation 
has done more toward the develop- 
ment of the tropics than any other one 
agent. It has led to the reclamation 
of extensive alluvial tracts of virgin 
land to the establishment of towns, 
hospitals, machine shops; the con- 
struction of railroads with the general 
development of trade and the inaugu- 
ration and maintenance of a large 
fleet of swift, up to date steamers, and 
the consequent opening of the tropics 
to the outside world. 

The henequen of Yucatan with its 
train of millionaires is another and 
probably somewhat less widely known 
instance, but one which is nevertheless 
far reaching in its results. The to- 
bacco of Cuba; the chocolate and 
chicle, or chewing gum of commerce; 
the immense oil fields of Mexico and 
the undeveloped ones of Central 
America; the vast mineral deposits of 
Central and South America, are all 
more or less well known, and still as a 
nation we are only beginning to 
awaken to the extent of the possibil- 
ities awaiting us. 

Imagine if you can, this situation— 
a group of countries of unsurpassed 
richness, with probably the greatest 
deposits of mineral in the world, rich 
in oil, coal, hard and precious woods 
in untouched forests, pitch pine, rub- 
ber, chicle, grazing plains of great ex- 
tent, virgin tracts of agricultural land, 
even unsurveyed to this day —the 
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herds, the products of the lands and 
mines, and in fact all these resources 
simply awaiting proper development 
and transportation and now for the 
greatest part lying idle. 

On the other hand, imagine, the 
wealthiest and most progressive nation 
in the world needing these very re- 
sources, and for lack of many of them, 
experiencing a rapid and embarrassing 
rise in the cost of living, with capital 
and skilled labor in abundance, and 
hundreds of thousands of returning 
soldiers for whom work must be found, 
spending more than enough money in 
one day of warfare to make a respect- 
able start in development, and more 
than enough in a week to complete 
the greater part of it to such an extent 
that small capital could undertake the 
balance; living at a distance of less 
than a thousand miles and yet strange- 
ly blind to the opportunities existing 
far nearer to it than many portions of 
its own country are to each other. 

The situation is an anomalous one 
and marks the end of an old era, in 
which the average business man was 
more engaged in domestic enterprises 
than interested in foreign ones, how- 
ever vital, with a consequent restric- 
tion of knowledge and vision of for- 
eign affairs, expressed eloquently in 
our dealings with Mexico, and like- 
wise in the disgraceful belief that the 
Americans abroad forfeited protection 
of their own country, when they were 
in truth contributing to its position as 
a world power and to its prosperity at 
home. 
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But the old order is passing; already 
we are beginning to think in world 
terms; American bankers have estab- 
lished branch houses in Latin Amer- 
ica; already we have conjured into 
being new factors in American indus- 
trial life—the returning soldier must 
have employment in broader fields, the 
woman power of the country having 
served during the war, must not be 
slighted during peace, and must like- 
wise find space for employment and 
expansion; while the great war plants 
must have a peaceful output and an 
enlarged market; already we have un- 
dertaken the development of our mer- 
chant marine upon an immense scale 
and of a navy adequate to protect 
it, and all this means one thing, and 
that is—commerce. And commerce 
can only signify the employment of 
the markets at our own door and the 
consequent development of Central 
America and a substantial part of 
South America by American capital. 

Every day’s delay makes our task 
correspondingly difficult, and tends to 
diminish the ultimate volume of busi- 
ness that we shall obtain in this prac- 
tically virgin field. If the situation be 
looked at frankly and the facts taken 
in their proper sequence, the task will 
be much easier, and that would signify 
that the development now in its rudi- 
mentary stages should be ready for the 
ships—for after all, it is not the ships 
alone that will make the commerce, 
but the Dollar that goes before them 
to prepare the way. 











The Judgment of Osiris 


By E. Clement d’Art 


N the dark halls of Amenta, 

great Osiris sat, judging the 

shades. Before him kneeled 

the soul of a most wretched man and, 

between them, was the scale whereon 
weighed the hearts of men. 

Standing before forty-two dread di- 
vinites, Thoth, the Recorder, coldly 
persued the papyrus that, in strange 
symbols, told the tale of the life of 
the one who now cowered at the feet 
of Osiris. , 

To one side sat Amam, the Mistress, 
the Beast of the Amenti, the Wrath- 
ful Avenger, the Devourer of the Con- 
demned, hungrily glaring at the spirit. 

Near the entrance stood a few trem- 
bling shades. 

“O ye Lords of Truth,” began the 
wretched soul, “I have brought you 
truth. O, Lord Osiris, let thy favor 
be poured out upon thy servant for I 
am not a doer of wrong to men.” 

Ibis-headed Thoth, the Scribe, 
turned to him, saying: 

“When thy name was Tat-Bennu, in 
the Double Kingdom, in the Land of 
the Nile, truly thou were known as 
an evil doer. Proceed and defend thy- 
self.” 

“IT am not one who telleth lies in- 
stead of truth.” 

“Darest thou speak thus in the pres- 
ence of Osiris, the Lord?” asked 
Thoth, “Hast thou forgotten the day 
when apt Otep demanded if thou knew- 
est of the whereabouts of his only son? 
Thy reply was “Nay. I know not.” 
Yet wert thou aware that the son of 
Otep had died at the hands of thy 
companions who robbed him. Hast 
thou forgotten the many untruths that 
have passed thy lips?” 

“T am not a murderer and I gave no 


order for murder,’ stammered the 
spirit. 

“Nay,” returned Thoth, “thou art 
not a murderer but, leadest thou not, 
in treachery, the son of Otep to those 
who slew him—and thou tookest thy 
share of the spoils. Thou hast done 
worse than he who kills for ‘tis indeed 
better to be a tiger than to be a 
jackal.” 

“T snatched not the milk from the 
mouth of babes——” 

“This thou hast not done but thine 
own children died of starvation in the 
arms of their mother—and she, too, 
died and, for this, wert thou not re- 
sponsible? Said not Ptah-Hotep, the 
Wise: ‘Honor thy wife, and love her 
exceedingiy; feed her belly and clothe 
her back, for this is the duty of a hus- 
band?’” 

“I lent not a deaf ear to words of 
righteousness, but words of righteous- 
ness were denied me. The Gates of 
the Temple were shut upon me. The 
doors of houses were not opened in 
answer to my knock. And yet, when- 
ever I could afford to give, I gave. In 
days of prosperity my hand has ever 
been opened to the needy. But when 
the hour came when I was in need 
those whom I had helped knew me no 
longer or said: ‘Go thy way, thou 
wretch, thou who art an evil doer 
They left me to my fate— and my 
wife died and my children died 
——and I loved her and I loved them 
exceedingly a 

Hearing this, Thoth relented and, 
for the first time, glanced at the trem- 
bling soul with a sentiment akin to 
pity for, this once, the spirit had spok- 
en the truth. 

But the scale inclined towards the 
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side that meant eternal death, and 
with growing hunger and eyes that 
glared, Amam, the Annihilator, watch- 
ed the Egyptian. 

Yet, alike to the beams of Ra, the 
Mighty Sun, kindness radiated from 
the face of Osiris. 

Addressing the shades who stood 
behind the prostrate soul, he said: 

“How, as men, would ye judge him 
who now cowers before me?” 

“T dare not,” declared the first, “ex- 
press to the High One what my con- 
science should dictate. I, myself, 
await judgment and, perchance, would 
not judge severely, less severe judg- 
ment be my reward.” 

“Thou art selfish and cowardly at 
heart,” exclaimed Osiris, “and shall be 
judged accordingly.” 

The second spoke, saying: 

“T have led a life of righteousness. 
Where then would be justice, where 
my reward, should this miscreant be 
forgiven? Because he is an evil doer, 
destroy him, O Lord!” 

“Thou who wouldst destroy, art 
hard and unforgiving. Thou who art 
good by profession and a meddler by 
trade art perchance worse than he who 
now trembles, awaiting judgment, for 
thou hast been the cause of much evil. 
And thy virtue, be it high as are the 
mountains and, in its strength like 
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bronze, will be of but little weight in 
the scale. Whosoever has never known 
temptation has not acquired merit 
through virtue.” 

The third who, till then, had silently 
remained behind, now stepped forward 
and said simply: 

“He hath suffered greatly.” 

And Osiris gazed upon him and 
smiled as but a God can smile, of a 
smile that meant comfort and joy to 
all who beheld it. Then his glances 
glided to where stooped the object Ka, _ 
the dejected soul of Tat Bennu. 

The man’s sufferings were thrown 
in the balance and it seemed that a 
great weight caused it to incline in the 
direction that meant life. 

Osiris spoke: 

“This, then, shall be my judgment: 
Tat Bennu will return to the realms of 
Pharoah. There he shall be born 
again, among surroundings of a differ- 
ent sort. I have no doubt but that, in 
his new life, he will amend. When 
he returns I shall then be able to guide 
him to the Glorious Kingdom wherein 
there is no birth, no death.” 

And, turning to the shade who had 
spoken last: 

“Thee I need not judge. Thou hast 
understanding. Come! I shall open 
the Golden Gate and lead thee to 
peace everlasting.” 











The Pioneer Woman of Goler 


A Town of the Desert 


By Ruth Thompson 


Y GOD, there’s a woman!” this 
was the exclamation of a miner 

to another in the gaunt and bar- 
ren hills around Goler, in the newly 
found mining camp in 1893, as Mrs. 
Leah P. Duke, with her husband, 
Thomas Duke, rode in a lumber wagon 
covered with the dust of the desert, 
and pulled by two tired horses and two 
patient burros, into the gold camp to 
make a home for her husband in his 
search for wealth. Six days and nights 
of travel it had taken to come from 
San Bernardino, across mountains and 
hills and over the desert winding 
around and through the brush under 
the too ardent blaze of the sun. 

“Tt was here that life really began 
for me,” said Mrs. Duke, “I had not 
been well and so insisted on coming 
with my husband to Goler. I was the 
first woman in the camp which con- 
sisted of about twenty-five men at the 
time. There were no houses and but 
few tents, most of us lived in dug-outs. 
We had no water, it had to be hauled 
all the way from Garlock. Oh, how 
hard it was to keep clean. When we 
could wash our clothes we wore them 
rough dry.” 

Mrs. Duke was the queen of the 
camp. Not only the queen, but more 
practically, the mother, sister, doctor 
and cook, and through all the work 
and the hardships she grew well and 
strong and her love for the desert is 
such that she never wishes to leave it. 

The men were like ants over the 
hills digging and burrowing for the 
precious metal, and at night returned 
tired and hungry, but with full pock- 


ets. Some of them dug $100 worth of 
gold a day, and it was used for money 
just as, it was. 

Mr. Duke was taken sick. To make 
both ends meet, while she cared for 
her husband, Mrs. Duke made pies, 
cakes, bread and other foods for the 
men. She had her provisions brought 
from Kane Springs, a small store on 
the borders of the dry salt lake, about 
20 miles away. Provisions for that 
store, which was run by Charley 
Koehn, or the “Crazy Dutchman,” as 
the natives of Mojave called him, were 
hauled from Mojave. 

Mrs. Duke was accustomed to car- 
rying a gun with her and it is of inter- 
est to know that she never had to point 
it at a man, for, always, unless the men 
were drunk, as the camp grew in size, 
she was treated with the greatest re- 
spect. But the rattlesnakes she did 
shoot and many and many of them. 

“Scorpions, tarantulas, centipedes 
and the like were as thick as the hair 
on my head. It was particularly dan- 
gerous to move a box, but that was 
often necessary, as boxes were all the 
furniture we had.” 

Randsburg, the home of the Yellow 
Aster gold mine, boomed in 1895. Mr. 
and Mrs. Duke left Goler for the new 
field, and it was with regret. Many a 
happy day had Mrs. Duke spent in 
that lonely camp doing her work and 
the only excitement she had, besides 
her contact with the sinister inhabi- 
tants of the desert, was to watch the 
twenty-mule team borax wagon, wend- 
ing its slow and painful way to Mojave 
through the winding of the sage and 
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dry ashes. But in Randsburg life was 
different. 

“IT have seen the main street of 
Randsburg as crowded as a street in 
San Francisco,” declared Mrs. Duke, 
“the people have had to elbow their 
way down it.” 

Thomas Duke became the foreman 
of the Yellow Aster and Mrs. Duke’s 
best friend was Dr. Rose L. Burcham, 
who staked her husband in his two- 
year search for gold, and it was he, 
with his two companion, F. M. Moores 
and John Singleton, who made the big 
strike after an eighteen months’ search 
when they were almost in despair. 
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All this time Mrs. Duke’s greatest 
grief was that she had had no children. 
There was one way out of that. She 
began adopting them. In all, she has 
brought up three girls and one boy. 
The young man is now one. of Uncle 
Sam’s brave soldiers, Private Glen 
Busick, in France. One of her adopted 
daughters is still living with her. 

The recent strike of more gold in 
the Yellow Aster will keep Mrs. Duke 
on the desert with her husband, but 
the lure of the yellow dust and the 
fascination of the lonely land is in her 
heart and life and it is there that she 
has found health and happiness. 





TO MY FILLEUL DE GUERRE 


“O for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is 


still.” 


TENNYSON. 





Your hand I never touched, 
Your voice I never heard, 
Only between us two 
Has been the written word. 


More than the ocean wide 
Has kept us far apart, 

But still I touched your mind. 
And yet I knew your heart. 


The ships the shuttles were, 
The letters warp and woof. 

They wove the mystic webs 
That put our souls to proof. 


Proof we could break the bars 
Of language, country, blood, 
And find a dwelling-place 
In tents of brotherhood. 


They choked you with their gas 
They tore you with their shell 

Your unscarred spirit rose 
Victorious from their hell. 


More than the ocean wide 
Still keeps us far apart, 

But still you touch my mind, 
And yet you know my heart. 





ReBecca LEETE. 























Whos Afraid? 


By Charles Horace Meier 


n° you think I’m learning?” 
1) asked Joe Walters of his father, 

who had just stopped one of 
Joe’s heavily-padded gloves with his 
jaw. 

“Learning, boy! I should say you 
are,” replied the proud father. 

“Could I lick anybody that could 
fight much ?” 

“You could beat any boy in school, 
Joe, and there are plenty of men who 
couldn’t stand up to you, if you are 
only 16.” 

“Are you sure, Dad?” 

“Sure. But understand, boy, I 
haven’t taught you to box in order 
that you might go out looking for 
trouble and punch some little fellow 
on the nose. I have taught you this 
so that you will always be prepared 
to meet an emergency and defend 
yourself in case of attack. I’m proud 
to know that you can do that, but I 
would be ashamed of you if you 
should seek a fight. Never fight when 
you can avoid it without being im- 
posed upon too much. But if you must 
fight, keep cool and remember what 
I’ve taught you.” 

“All right, Dad,” said the boy.” I'll 
remember.” 

Joe went to school that morning 
with a feeling of security. His step 
was elastic and his blue eyes were 
clear and steady. 

Sadie Wilson was just coming out 
of her home as Joe passed, and he 
waited for her. He liked the way 
Sadie did up her hair. It was always 
neat. He liked her nicely-rounded, 
pinkish cheeks; her expressive, live 
lips; her brown eyes, just large 
enough—I may as well admit that he 
liked Sadie. And Sadie liked Joe. 


They walked together a good deal, and 





occasionally he took her to a party or 
entertainment. 

“Are you going to the party at Mary 
King’s with me Friday night?” he 
asked. 

“T don’t know. Do you want me 
to?” 

“Yes.” 

“All right.” 

Joe stopped in at a store and left 
Sadie to go on alone. At the next 
corner Red Sanders turned in from a 
side street and joined her. 

“T was just thinking,” said Red, 
“that maybe you'd like to go to Mary 
King’s party with me. Would you?” 

“No, thanks, Red. I’ve promised 
someone else,” replied Sadie. 

“Who P” 

“Oh, somebody.” 

“Well, who?” 

“Joe Walters, if you want to know!” 

“Huh, I thought so. What do you 
want to go with him for? Might as 
well go alone, as far as protection is 
concerned. He’d run if anything hap- 
pened. I don’t see why a nice girl 
wants to go with a guy like Joe.” 

“He’s all right,” asserted Sadie. 

“All right!” Why, he’s the biggest 
coward in school.” 

“T don’t believe it!” 

“T can prove it. If I do, will you 
go to the party with me?” 

Sadie hesitated. “Yes,” she re- 
plied. “Nobody wants to go with a 
coward. But I'll bet he isn’t one. It’s 
not fair for you to pick on him, though. 
You're bigger than he is, and you’ve 
had lots of fights. He hasn’t had any.” 

“Because he’s too big a coward,” re- 
turned Red. “I'll show you at noon.” 

Sadie was silent. All through the 
forenoon she thought about it and 
wondered if what Red had said was 
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true. She hoped that it was not but 
could not remember that Joe had ever 
had a fight. Was it because he was 
afraid? She did not know. As for 
Red, she knew that he had been in 
plenty of fights, and had always come 
out winner. She wondered if his 
vicious look and red hair didn’t have 
a part in winning his battles.. Men- 
tally she compared his size with that 
of the other boys, and came to real- 
ize that Red was the biggest boy in 
school. She was anxious about Joe 
when school was dismissed at noon, 
and was glad to find him waiting for 
her. She reasoned that Red probably 
would not molest him if she walked 
with him. Then, too, she wanted to 
warn Joe, for she knew that Red would 
try to pick a quarrel at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

Red was standing at the exit of the 
schoolyard, waiting. As Joe and Sadie 
passed through he bumped against Joe 
so hard that the latter staggered aside. 
Thinking that it might have been 
partly his fault, Joe lifted his hat and 
begged Red’s pardon. Red gave Sadie 
a significant look as she went blush- 
ingly on with Joe, her eyes upon the 
graveled walk and her lips sober and 
silent. 

“What’s the matter, Sadie?” asked 
Joe when he observed that she was 
pensive. 

“Nothing,” she replied. 

“Yes, there is,” he insisted. “Did 
you want to walk home with Red?” 

“No.” 

“Do you like Red better than me?” 

“No.” 

They went on in silence. Joe knew 
that there was something wrong, but 
could not determine what it was. He 
thought of Red’s attitude when they 
collided at the exit and fancied that 
there was something peculiar about it, 
but he was so fair-minded himself 
that he dismissed the idea that Red 
might have bumped him intentionally. 

Joe was with Sadie again that day 
after school. They were loitering at 
the exit. Joe was anxious to learn 
the cause of Sadie’s reticence. 

“Don’t you like me any more, 
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Sadie?” he asked with pathos in his 
voice. 

“Why—why, I like you, but I don’t 
like to go with anyone who couldn’t 
protect me,” she replied dejectedly. 

Joe did not quite comprehend. 

“What do you mean?” he inquired. 

She hesitated. “I wish you weren’t 
a—she could not say coward, for Joe’s 
steady blue eyes were looking straight 
into her brown ones — “afraid,” she 
continued. 

“Who's afraid of who?” he asked. 
Then suddenly he remembered the 
bumping ‘episode and demanded: 

“Did Red say I was afraid?” 

Sadie bowed her head. “I wish you 
weren’t, anyway,” she said. “I wish 
nobody could call you a coward?” 

“Did he call me a coward ?” 

She scraped at the gravel with the 
sole of her shoe and was silent. 

“Did he?” 

She nodded. “The other girls think 
so, too. They saw him bump you at 
noon.” 

“T didn’t know it was intentional,” 
he said meditatively. 

“Tt was,” she told him. “He said 
he’d prove to me that you were a 
coward.” 

“And did you want me to prove that 
I wasn’t?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you like me, Sadie?” 

“Yes.” 

They both scraped gravel for a mo- 
ment in silence, then looked up in time 
to see Red approaching. 

* * * * 


Red thought of a plan to prove Joe’s 
cowardice. He would catch Sadie and 
kiss her, proving that Joe couldn’t pro. 
tect her. Then he would explain to 
Sadie why he had done it, and she 
would forgive him. He started to put 
the plan into action. 

There was a sudden clutch at Red’s 
collar and he was hurled backward 
away from the girl. When he re- 
gained his balance Joe stood before 
her in an attitude which indicated his 
intentions. 

It was up to Red, however, to prove 
that what he had said about Joe was 


























IN MY STEAD 


true, and he meant to do it then and 
there. 

Glaring viciously in a manner that 
had frightened many a boy into defeat, 
Red plunged at his lighter opponent, 
expecting to see Joe shrink backward 
in terror. But Joe did not shrink worth 
a cent. When Red’s red head was close 
enough he rattled a set of knuckles 
upon it, and stepped aside to await 
the next installment of the attack. 

Furious, Red plunged in again. Joe 
set himself. and shot a blow straight 
from the shoulder that landed on Red’s 
nose and knocked him down. 

The young bully, frustrated in his 
purpose, stung, and ashamed, sprang 
to his feet and in wild, blind rage 
closed in once more. Joe sidestepped, 
as his father had carefully taught him 
to do, and with cool and deliberate 
precision delivered an uppercut to 
Red’s jaw with all of the force that he 
could master. 

Red crumpled in a limp heap al- 
most at Sadie’s feet. It required no 
better referee than she to see that it 
was a knockout. She sent Joe to the 
fountain in the schoolyard for water. 
Together they revived Red, and pres- 
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ently he sat up with a dazed expres- 
sion on his countenance. 

“Excuse me, Sadie,” he said. “I 
didn’t mean what I did to you. I only 
wanted to prove that he was a cow- 
ard.” 

“Do you still think so?” she asked. 

“You may go to th’ party with him 
if you want to. I’m not goin’ any- 
how,” he replied evasively. 

“Do you think he could protect 
me?” she inquired. 

“Good-bye,” he said, and he de- 
parted. 

Sadie turned to Joe: “That was just 


grand, Joe,” she said happily. “How 
in the world did you do it?” 
“Preparedness,” he replied. “My 


father taught me how to defend my- 
self.” 

“And others,” she added. 

“Sometimes,” he admitted. 

“Nobody wants their fellow to be a 
coward. I’m glad.” 

“Nobody’s a coward, either,” he re- 
plied. 

“I know it,” said Sadie proudly as 
she slipped a soft, warm hand into 
Joe’s mighty right and pulled him to- 
ward home. 





IN MY STEAD 


Dews of the morning, bathe his brow 
With tender thoughts I send him, now. 


Stars in the heavens, shine on him... . 
Show him the way though hope grows dim. 


Winds of the ev’ning, seek him out... . 
Tell him my faith is firm and stout. 


Voice of the ocean, make him know 
Past life’s injustice love can go. 


Though through deep waters he be led 
Guard him and keep him in my stead. 


BELLE WILLEY GUE. 











A Fishing Trip on the Planet Mars 


By F. H. Sidney 


Just how does it feel to make a trip 
to the planet Mars. We have all won- 
dered. It is a thrilling experience 
going up—Mr. Sidney tells us all 
about it right here.—Editor. 


T was during my summer vaca- 
tion one year that I enjoyed a 

delightful fishing trip on the 
planet Mars. 

I took my fishing rod and a lunch 
one fine morning and started for a 
stream where I expected to catch some 
big bass; although I fished steadily 
till noon I didn’t even feel a nibble. 
By this time I felt hungry, and sat 
down under a tree to eat my lunch. 

Just as I finished my lunch I noticed 
a strange looking flower about ten feet 
away from where I was sitting, and I 
walked over to examine it. As I 
reached the spot, the flower suddenly 
disappeared, and I felt myself being 
drawn up into space. 

I yelled for help. There wasn’t a 
soul in sight, and in a few seconds 
I was up among the clouds, and had 
lost all view of the earth. 

“Where will Iland?” I kept asking 
myself. “Suppose I should begin to 
drop?” flashed across my mind. Just 
then I noticed a speck in the sky above 
me. I was headed right for it. The 
speck grew larger, and finally it as- 
sumed enormous proportions, and I 
saw a great world. I sailed above it 
and then began to slowly descend into 
what appeared to be a laboratory on 
the top of a high building. 

Just as I touched the floor of the lab- 
oratory, a man with a familiar-looking 
face stepped out from behind an enor- 
mous telescope, and cried. “Hello 
stranger, welcome to the planet Mars.” 


“John Hopkins;” I cried. “The man 
that disappeared from our town five 
years ago.” 

“The same, he answered,’ and I’ve 
been here ever since. I wouldn’t go 
back under any circumstances.” 

“How did you get up here?” I 
asked. 

“The same way you did,” he re- 
plied. “The Martians were hungry for 
news from ‘Mother Earth.’ They had 
tried for years to establish communi- 
cation between the planets with no 
success. Finally Astrol, the Martian, 
Edison, invented that machine you see 
there, that is a powerful telescope and 
magnet combined. By training this 
telescope onto the earth, we can 
plainly discern people and objects on 
the earth, and in case we feel we need 
any of you up here, we can draw you 
up in a few moments, and drop you 
back by the same means without in- 
juring you in the least. I could have 
gone back, but I didn’t want to. There 
were no family ties on the earth to 
hold me, consequently I preferred to 
stay, but today I felt hungry for news 
from old ‘Mother Earth,’ and asked 
Astrol to draw someone up. He lo- 
cated you fishing by a creek, and as 
there was no one in sight down there 
to witness the feat, and frighten them 
to death, he quickly drew you up. 
We'll send you back in a few days, 
and you can simply say you were lost 
in the woods for no one will believe 
your story. The flower that attracted 
your attention was the reflection of the 
lense of the telescope. What’s the 
news?” 

“Here’s a copy of the morning 
paper,” and I handed it to him. 

“Bully” he exclaimed, “I'll read that 

















A FISHING TRIP ON THE PLANET MARS 


tonight.” Come let me introduce you 
to Astrol, and show you the wonder- 
ful machine, then we’ll go to my home 
and tomorrow wel’ll go fishing in the 
Martian Canals.” 

Hopkins introduced me to Astrol, 
who explained the wonderful machine 
to me, and.then we stepped aboard a 
tiny runabout airplane and flew to his 
home in the country, on the bank of 
a beautiful, clearwater canal. 

“How is it the Martians speak Eng- 
lish ?” I asked. 

“T introduced the language which was 
adopted as the national language of 
the planet. I have just completed two 
terms as President of the planet Mars, 
and now a woman sits in the Presi- 
dent’s chair; equal suffrage prevails 
here, and it has proved a complete 
success. Here we are home and he 
dropped to a hangar on the roof of 
his residence. We then descended into 
the living room where he introduced 
me to his handsome wife, and two 
beautiful daughters. 

We spent a very pleasant evening 
together, Hopkins read bits of interest- 
ing news from the paper, I had given 
him, to his family, and the next day 
he arranged to have the contents of the 
whole paper published in all the Mar- 
tian dailies. The next day at noon 
Hopkins and myself attended a lunch 
given in my honor at the Press Club. 
This lunch was what we would call a 
banquet on “Mother Earth,” there 
were enormous trout, baked; tiny deer 
and buffalo, barbecued; broiled game, 
birds of all kinds, the most delicious 
fruits, and the table was decorated 
with flowers. 

“We use electricity for everything,” 
explained Hopkins, “heat, cooking, 
power, fertilizer for the soil, medi- 
cine, and even as ammunition for our 
radio sporting rifles; all power is 
transmitted by the wireless system. 
Tomorrow you will have an opportun- 
ity to shoot some of these big trout 
with a radio gun. Our fish are large, 
but the game animals are small. This 
was brought about by a scientific sys- 
tem of breeding; there are no reptiles, 
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beasts of prey or vermin on this planet. 
We exterminated them long ago.” 

After lunch we took a trip over the 
planet in a big passenger airship, re- 
turning in time for dinner. I retired 
early that night in order to be rested 
for the fishing trip next day. 

The most beautiful song I ever 
heard awakened me the next morning, 
and looking out of the window, I saw 
the songster, it was a gorgeously col- 
ored bird, somewhat resembling the 
scarlet taniger. 

I dressed and hurried down to 
breakfast, where the family were wait- 
ing for me. As soon as we had fin- 
ished breakfast, Hopkins and I 
stepped aboard the runabout and flew 
to his boathouse on the canal system. 
The big boathouse was full of all kinds 
and sizes of watercraft, everything 
from a canoe to a good sized yacht. 

Hopkins ran out a motor canoe, and 
taking two radio rifles from a locker 
we stepped aboard, started the engine 
and ran out into the main canal. “I'll 
explain the workings of the rifle to 
you and then you can try your luck, 
of course you'll miss at first, but as 
soon as you get used to shooting at a 
fast moving fish in the water, you'll 
score a kill every time; its the electric 
current that kills them, and they come 
to the top as soon as they are killed. 
We'll only kill what we can use, that 
is a custom rigidly followed by the 
Martian sportsmen, there are no game 
hogs among us.” 

““ Gee whiz,’ what a big fellow;” I 
cried, as a huge fish swam slowly 
along the sandy bottom of the canal. 

“That’s a Martian sucker, try the 
gun on him,” answered Hopkins. I 
tried three times, and missed every 
time. Finally the fish swam into one 
of the lateral canals and got away. 

“See that big lobster down on the 
bottom there, don’t shoot, reserve 
your markmanship for bigger game. 
Wouldn’t that fellow create a sensa- 
tion on exhibition in the show window 
of some of the ‘lobster palaces’ on 
Broadway? Our Martian lobsters are 
mighty good eating.” 
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“Is the water in the whole canal sys- 
tem as clear and pure as this, and is it 
sandy bottom everywhere ?” I asked. 

“Yes,” replied Hopkins. “Now we're 
coming to the game country, and per- 
haps we’ll catch a glimpse of herds 
of deer and buffalo feeding along the 
canal.” 

We are now sailing through a prairie 
country, and in the distance I saw 
what I took to be a moving herd. 

“Take these field glasses and look 
at them,” said Hopkins. 

Sure enough they were a herd of 
tiny bison, and how odd they looked 
in their shaggy coats and with the 
hump on their shoulders. The herd 
galloped off as the canoe approached. 

“Perhaps you could pick one off 
with the rifle, but what’s the use shoot- 
ing one when we don’t need the meat? 
Pretty soon I think we'll run across 
some deer or moose. Our little dwarf 
moose will look odd to you.” 

Sure enough we ran into both a herd 
of moose and a herd of deer; we got 
quite close to them before they no- 
ticed us, and I was able to get a good 
look at them with the naked eye, be- 
fore they ran off. 

“We're now in the trout section of 
the canal, watch sharp,” said Hop- 
kins. 

Just then an enormous brook trout 
crossed our bows, and I made a clean 
miss. “I'll never get used to this 
method of fishing Hopkins.” 

_ “Don’t get discouraged, keep try- 
ing.” 

Just then another big beauty came 
along, and taking careful aim, I fired, 
and the big fish turned belly up, and 
came to the top of the water. I picked 
him up delighted; “he’ll weigh twenty 
pounds,” I cried. 

“All of that,” replied Hopkins, as 
he took a pair of scales from the canoe 
locker. “Just twenty-eight pounds, I 
think that enough fish for today, we'll 
have him baked for dinner. Now for 
a cruise through the wooded country, 
where we'll probably see some Mar- 
tian bird life.” 

We entered a section that was 
thickly wooded on both sides. There 
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were birds everywhere, and the air 
was full of melody. The Martian birds 
sang even sweeter -than those of 
“Mother Earth.” 

“See that flock of passenger pig- 
eons,” cried Hopkins. “That’s some- 
thing that the game hogs killed off on 
‘Mother Earth’ long ago.” 

A few moments later we ran into a 
school of leaping salmon, and how 
beautiful the silvery bodies looked as 
they glistened in the sunlight. 

“Here comes a flock of partridges, 
pick one off.” 

I aimed and fired at one of the lead- 
ers, and a large handsome bird 
dropped into the canal; we picked it 
up, and weighed it, and I was very 
much surprised to find its weight was 
fifteen pounds, 

We ran out of the forest and the 
canal broadened into a huge lake; 
here we ran into schools of smelts, 
mackerel, and all sorts of edible fish. 

“We'll cruise down as far as salt 
water, where I will show you some fine 
clam and oyster beds, then we’ll head 
for home, for tomorrow I want to start 
you back towards ‘Mother Earth’ be- 
fore your family will have given you 
up altogether; you’ve been gone two 
days now. That’s long enough to be 
lost in the wilderness of the New York 
suburbs.” 

“See the shellfish on the bottom 
there, they thrive on our sandy bot- 
toms, and are larger and sweeter, than 
the shellfish you’ve been accustomed 
to. I'll scoop up a few for our dinner 
tonight,” and he drew a collapsible 
scoop from the canoe locker, and 
scooped up enough clams and oysters 
for our evening meal. “Now we'll 
speed for home,” said Hopkins. 

The little craft’s speedometer regis- 
tered sixty-five miles an hour; we cut 
through the water at a terrific rate, and 
in a very short time we reached the 
boathouse, where we boarded the run- 
about airship and flew to Hopkin’s 
home. 

Our dinner that night consisted of 
baked trout, grilled oysters, steamed 
clams and clam bouillon, and how good 
everything tasted. I spent a very pleas- 
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ant evening with the family, and re- 
tired early. By six o'clock the next 
morning I was up and dressed, and 
after a splendid breakfast, I bade Mrs. 
Hopkins and her daughters good-bye, 
and Mr. Hopkins and I flew to the lab- 
oratory where Astrol was waiting for 
us. 
How I hated to leave, and I know 
that Hopkins was sorry to see me go. 
“Never mind old man,” he said. You 
arrange to be at the same place fish- 
ing at the same time next year, and 
we'll draw you up here and we can en- 
joy another fishing trip on Mars to- 
gether.” 

“Bully,” I cried. “It’s settled then, 
and I'll be with you next year at this 
time.” I shook hands with Hopkins 
and Astrol, then stood in front of the 
machine as directed by the inventor. 
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I felt myself lifted gently in the air, 
and gradually rose above the planet. 
As soon as I was completely clear of 
Mars, I began dropping into space and 
in a few moments my feet touched 
“Old Mother Earth” again. 

I awoke with a start. “Great guns! 
I’ve slept the whole afternoon, and 
nary a fish have I caught, and 
the sun is about ready to set, guess 
I’d better start for home. That was 
certainly the finest dream I ever had. 
It’s too beautiful to tell anyone, guess 
I'll keep it to myself for a while any- 
way.” . 

Then I gathered up my belongings 
and hiked towards home, just as the 
sun dipped down behind a bend in the 
river. “That coloring on the water 
reminds me of a sunset I saw in Mars,” 
I whispered to myself. 





“ROSE OF ROSES, STAR OF STARS” 


(Lines Written at Lake Bryanthus, Altitude 10,600 Feet, in the 
High Sierras.) 


Great wind-harps of the woods are still 
As slowly fades the sun; 

The calm lake mirrors every hill; 
Yon clouds burn one by one; 

And wild, bleak summits strewn with snow 
With crimson sun-fire glow 

Yet memory e’er brings to me 
Your face so sweet and true, 


Oh, fairest Rose! 


I see but you. 


The stream is singing in the gorge, 
Happy, wild and free; 
The ouzel, where the torrents forge 


In rarest ecstasy; 


And maid-stars in the vast of night, 
In paths of golden light; 

Yet winds bring but your voice to me 
So tender, sweet and true, 

Oh, dearest Rose! I hear but you. 


In reverie, you are to me 
The heaven’s fairest star, 

Dazzling bright in radiant night 
Where all star-maidens are. 

All rival beams your splendor bars 
Oh, Rose of Roses, Star of Stars! 


Mitton S. Ray. 











Premiums, Propinquity--and Prunellas. 


By Viola Ransom Wood 


T was on the 5:15 out of San 

Francisco, a week before Christ- 

mas, 1917. The tall thin man 

said to the short, fat man, “Believe me, 

Brit, I’m tired tonight. Bet I walked 
fifty miles today.” 

“Doing your Christmas shopping 
early, eh?” 

“Christmas shopping!” A wealth of 
scornful emphasis was in those two 
words. “Doing the same old round 
of employment bureaus, you mean. 
Our girl is quitting. Gave notice yes- 
terday. Just when we need her most 
—holiday season, guests and all that.” 

The fat man laughed aggravatingly, 
long and noisily. 

“John—you poor fish!” he chortled 
finally. ‘You poor fish! You should 
use a bit of strategy, diplomacy, man. 
Look at me. You never hear me curs- 
ing the servant problem. The answer: 
I use diplomacy. See this.” He takes 
a slip of paper out of his bill-folder 
and hands it over to the thin fellow. 
“That is the seal final to another whole 
year of smooth-going domesticity.” 

“What d’you mean?” grunted the 
other scanning the paper. 

“Just this: we used to have a new 
maid with every change of the moon, 
too. I got tired of it and started using 
my brains, to see if there wasn’t some 
solution to the problem. There was. 
I got it from the advertising world.” 

“Huh!” 

“Well, I did—scoffer! The result 
is, the girl we have now has been with 
us twenty-one months, and last night 
signed the contract agdin to stay an- 
other year.” 

“Where, and how do you get that 
contract stuff? A year—huh! If we 
keep one a week, on trial—our family 
on trial, not her—we think we’re hav- 





ing a run of luck.” 

“All because you fail to use diplo- 
macy—and incidentally, my plan.” 

“Then in heaven’s name, let me hear 
it and be benefitted! It’s no lark, this 
hunting a servant girl every week!” 

“Well,” expounded the fat man, elo- 
quently complacent, “what is it that 
women fall for the easiest in the com- 
mercial world, John? You don’t know, 
eh? Well, I'll tell you. Premiums, 
John, premiums! If they can get a 
green trading stamp for nothing, or a 
fancy vase for a thousand or so pink 
coupons — don’t they everlastingly 
work gathering these? You bet they 
do. That’s my idea—my answer to 
the servant problem. That and the 
contract—for women do as everlast- 
ingly like to make us believe they 
have a head for real business. And 
tell me, what is there more truly busi- 
ness-like than signing one’s name to a 
contract—binding or worthless? It 
gives them a sense of their own eco- 
nomic importance and incidentally, a 
sort of worshipful respect for their em- 
ployer’s business acumen. Those are 
my ideas in a nut-shell. They work, 
for I’ve tried them out on our maid.” 

“The twenty-one months and more 
to come, one?” 

“The same. She hadn’t been with 
us a month until we knew she was a 
treasure worth keeping. I quietly in- 
vestigated and learned that the one ob- 
ject she longed to possess above all 
else was a certain box of imported 
water-colors. She adores to make lit- 
tle frilly trees and impossible muley- 
cows stalking up green and yellow 
hills! When I learned her heart’s de- 
sire, I sprung the contract. I figured 
that a dollar or so a month extra 
wasn’t more than she was worth to us, 
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if she stayed steadily on the job.” 

“Don’t talk to me of raising their 
wages! I’ve tried it—and it doesn’t 
produce miracles— 

“Fish!” interrupted the fat man. “Of 
course, in actual money, it won’t... . 
But I figured that a dollar or so a 
month extra for twenty months would 
cover the cost of one of those daubing 
outfits she desired with heart and soul. 
So I brought out the little contract, 
and told her if she would sign up with 
us for twenty months, I would see to 
it, that at the end of half that time, she 
would receive as a premium the very 
painting set she wanted. I put it all 
into the contract. The premium idea 
caught and held her, as no mere in- 
crease in salary would have.” 

“Huh! ... And, what’s the little 
joker in last night’s sign-up?” 

“That,” he said, smiling complac- 
ently as he indicated the slip of paper 
with a wave of his hand. “Of course 
it cost a bit more than the set of water- 
colors, but I felt I’d better ring in 
something a little better this year. Use 
an ascending wage scale, you know.” 

The thin man grunted, and then 
asked, “What gave you the idea of 
this?” 

“Our knowledge of how she spent 
her weekly day off. We found out she 
preferred this sort of entertainment to 
all others, and was a fan for this par- 
ticular place. My wife and I figured 
out what the best in the house would 
cost for a year—and we consider that 
paper and all that it stands for—cheap 
at the price.” 

“Huh!” After another scrutinizing 
glance at the “premium,” the tall thin 
fellow handed it back with this dry 
comment, “I suppose you also figured 
the noise would be something by way 
of extra inducement!” 

“What'd you mean—noise?” de- 
manded the short fat man, taking the 
paper. 

“Oh, nothing—only, when I go there 
the farther I’m away from that side of 
the house the better I enjoy myself. 
Believe me, that’s a busy sector in 
these days of jazz.” 

“Hear the envious carp and critic! 
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Well, old kill-joy, I want you to un- 
derstand, I selected this, myself! And 
likewise, I knew what I was about. 
For a clear, unobstructed view of all 
that is going on, this is the place where 
you get it. That’s what the real vaude- 
ville fan wants.” 

“Those whose heads are bald and 
eyes are dim, perhaps, but are you 
sure——” 

“T’'ll bet you a box of Prunellas,” 
the fat man cut in positively, “that this 
little premium here will pave the way 
to the signing of another contract, 
next year.” 

“Huh!” scoffingly. 

“T mean it.” 

“Huh!” 

“Tl bet you!” 

“Seeing will be believing! I know 
servants! I also know what you're 
wishing on her. You'll have to pay 
her tuition in a deaf institute by this 
time next year, if——” 

“Do you bet?” 

“Yes, I'll take you—but seeing will 
be believing, Brit!” 

“Good! ...And, oh, boy—the 
smokes I'll have on you next year!” 

* a * 

It was exactly two o’clock Shrove 
Tuesday afternoon, 1918. 

Jane Balton sank into her orchestra 
chair, removed her much-cleaned 
white gloves, snapped their clasps to- 
gether so that if she suffered a loss it 
wouldn’t be a half one, but a total, 
tucked them under the hand-strap of 
her flat leather handbag, and then 
turning over the bag, opened the en- 
velope flap and took out a small loose- 
leaf leather-bound notebook and draw- 
ing pencil—these last two her play- 
time stage properties. Opening the 
notebook, she leaned back in her chair, 
giving a sigh of utmost satisfaction. 
For another afternoon, she had entered 
into a castle-building world. 

This had been her mode of entrance 
every Tuesday afternoon for more 
than three months, and each week had 
come to be looked forward to with 
great and greater interest. 

Fifteen minutes later, when the door 
below the stage popped open, and one 
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by one the right-hand division of the 
orchestra appeared, head-first like so 
many jacks-in-the-box, and filed quick- 
ly past on the other side of the brass- 
railing from her, Jane looked up from 
the sketch she was making of a couple 
in the lower left-hand box. A faint 
flush crept into her cheeks, and there 
was an expression of breathless expec- 
tancy in her eyes. When the last mu- 
sician—the drummer—appeared, her 
eyes for the merest fractional part of 
a second met eyes that also held in 
them the look of one who glances ex- 
pectantly toward a given point to find 
a familiar object. But this meeting 
of glances was too brief to be con- 
strued as an exchange of greeting and 
before the drummer had uncovered 
and drawn into position his various 
musical parapharnalia, Jane was back, 
putting fast, though scarcely steady 
and accurate strokes of shading about 
the couple she had been sketching. 

During the overture, she put away 
her notebook, turned sideways into the 
aisle to make room for the last two be- 
lated seat-neighbors to pass, took off 
her rain-spotted black velvet hat, 
jabbed the hatpin through the brim 
and anchored it securely to the front 
breadth of her skirt—for, as you know, 
front-row orchestra seats weren't de- 
signed for ladies, and consequently 
have no convenient hat-holders along 
on the brass-railing — and then gave 
her attention to the program. 

Two scintillating jugglers opened 
the show. Jane saw their act, but at 
the same time, glances out of the ver- 
iest corner of her right eye missed few 
of the changeful motions that were 
made by the busy man at the drums. 
More, she also saw the frank gaze he 
not infrequently turned in her direc- 
tion. At these times, it was not the 
scintillating jugglers, nor the serio- 
tragic skit, nor the blackface come- 
dians, nor any of the other acts which 
followed in entertaining order, that 
caused the flush to come and go on her 
cheeks, nor made the flurry of intense 
emotion about her heart. 

Then when the lights flared fully, 
and the orchestra swung into the inter- 
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mission entertainment for the temper- 
ately inclined men, and the women, 
Jane opened the notebook again, and 
started on another play-day sketch. 
But she didn’t have quite the usual 
success with this one. She was too 
acutely conscious of the fact the man 
on the other side of the railing was 
watching every stroke of the pencil, 
and unlike other days, under similar 
conditions, she couldn’t produce the 
effect desired. Finally, she found she 
couldn’t keep on drawing. That some- 
thing within her, that something which 
was crying out for its rightful recogni- 
tion and acknowledgment and which 
had been studiously and carefully sup- 
pressed these past weeks, this after- 
noon was determinedly breaking its 
bounds. A thought which she had car- 
ried with her into the theatre was the 
thing which actually released the 
spring: This was the Mardi Gras. 

She looked up from the picture. 
Glance met glance—and then a smil- 
ing nod of greeting responded to a 
smiling nod. The thing she had im- 
agined and longed, wished and thought 
about for weeks had come to pass. The 
wall separating stranger from stranger 
had been vaulted. They were now in 
the garden of How-do-you-do. 

The last half of the performance 
passed like a film seen with eyes that 
register only vague, half-impressions 
because of the tumult of glad con- 
fusion that is going on in the heart. 
Unbidden and uncontrollably her eyes 
sought his time after time, and the 
heart confusion was each time in- 
creased by the glance and the smile 
that was invariably waiting her. 

Jane Balton was twenty-six years 
old, but by the time the final curtain 
descended, she was as blushingly self- 
conscious as a shy debutante. In the 
grip of this shyness, she nodded the 
primmest sort of a little nod of good- 
bye, and worked her way quickly 
through the crowded aisle, as though 
she hadn’t another minute to spare. 
Then when she was on the train, she 
gave herself up to regret for this haste. 
Why didn’t she pretend having trouble 
in putting on her hat? Her gloves? 

















Perhaps he would have said some- 
thing. How did she like the show, or 
something of the sort. 

Then recurring to the thought she 
had carried to the theater with her 
that afternoon, her regret increased. 
“This will be a real season of pen- 
ance,” she told herself on this score. 
Then after a while added, “It'll 
be forty-eight days before next 
Gees. <«* 

* * * eo 

This was the first Tuesday after 
Easter. The door below the stage had 
opened, the jacks-in-the-box had ap- 
peared head-first, and filed past in or- 
derly procession, as though this was 
a common, ordinary-of-ordinary after- 
noons. When the last man came out 
of the little low door, however, and 
hopeful—yet doubtful— eyes searched 
for, and then beamingly met shy and 
expectant ones—there were two per- 
sons who knew that it was an after- 
noon of Afternoons. 

When he was arranging his various 
instruments, hé leaned toward her to 
say, “You haven’t been here for a long 
time.” 

“Not for seven weeks.” 

“Well, it’s a good thing you came 
back today,” he went on with a quick, 
jestful smile. “Another Tuesday, and 
we'd have played The Vacant Chair to 
A-14.” 

She laughed by way of reply. 

“Been away on an early vacation?” 
he asked. 

She shook her head negatively. 

“Haven't been ill?” His voice was 
now shaded with momentary concern. 

“No—fortunately.” 

“Become tired of vaudeville?” This 
was said half-banteringly. 

She denied it with quick, emphatic 
seriousness. “Indeed, not! I’d never 
tire of it. I missed it more than ever 
this Lent.” 

The light of complete understanding 
flashed over his face. 

“Oh, I understand now!” he said. 
Then added the information, “I’m 
Catholic, too.” 

“Oh, are you.” And they smiled at 
each other as though the bond of ten- 
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tative friendliness which bound them 
had been firmly cemented by this bit 
of mutual, intimate information. 

Then catching the leader’s signal, 
he was quickly in position, drum- 
sticks poised ready to begin his after- 
noon’s work. 

There was certainly no drearth of 
glances between them the next three 
hours, and smiles and nods of mutual 
appreciation or amusement were as 
common. 

During the intermission, when she 
began to sketch, he leaned over to 
ask, “Which one are you doing now?” 

“The second violin.” 

“Be sure to get the nose turned up 
enough,” he suggested, laughingly as 
he resumed his working position, and 
put in some of the jazz requirements 
of the selection being rendered. 

Jane laughed, too, for the second 
violinist had a nose such as delights a 
cartoonist, but causes the aesthetic art- 
ist to close his eyes as though he had 
looked upon a painful sight. 

Nothing more was said until vaude- 
ville’s most famous trained horse— 
the last number on the bili—was doing 
his final stunt. 

Two minutes more, and the show 
would be over. Jane’s eyes met the 
ones that were compelling her atten- 
tion. 

Between drum-rolls, he leaned to- 
ward her, and whispered, “You'll wait 
outside until I change into my street 
clothes, won’t you ?” 

A moment, and that shy startled 
look came and went in Jane’s eyes, as 
she hesitated. Then desire overcame 
all else. She nodded, “Yes.” 

* * * * 


The five minutes she waited out 
there in front of the theatre, Jane 
trembled as from cold, though the sun- 
light was brightly flooding the street 
with the warmth of spring-time and, 
too, her new tan suit was warm beyond 
comparison with the shabby black she 
had worn all winter long, rain or sun. 
And when she saw him coming toward 
her, straight, slender and immacu- 
lately groomed, it wasn’t the rose- 
colored lining of her new black straw 
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hat that cast all the glow of blush- 
roses on her cheeks. 
“Sorry to have kept you waiting,” 
he said. 
“T didn’t mind.” 
“Which way do you go? Or have 
you any particular engagement, or—” 
“No,” she interposed smiling.” The 
only engagement I have is with the 
8:10 train.” 
“You live out of town, then?” 
“Ves. I work for a family down the 
peninsula.” 
“Burlingame ?”” 
“No, San Mateo.” 
“Nice little place. ‘I’ve been there 
_ once or twice.” Then changing back 
to the other topic, “Where shall we 
go now? Some place and have an 
ice-cream ?” 

“Oh, no let’s walk about a bit. That 
is if you don’t mind. It’s such a pity 
to waste this nice sunshine.” 

“Good enough. . . . Shall we go 
this way?” 

“Yes.” Then as they started slowly 
toward the Powell Street corner, she 
told him, “I’ve been indulging in a per- 
fect orgy of indoor entertainments to- 
day two movies and here! I feel a 
breath of fresh air would go well for 
a change.” 

“Trying to make up for lost time?” 
he hinted, laughingly. 

She nodded back, laughing also. 

“Did you like the show today?” 

“Indeed! It couldn’t have pleased 
me better, had I had the selecting and 
arranging of it myself.” 

“And how did you get along with 
the sketching ?” 

“Oh, fair.” 

“May I see it?” 

“The second violin?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tt’s but half-finished,” she demur- 
red. 

“T’d like to see it anyway—if I 
might.” 

For answer she opened the note- 
book at the proper place and handed 
it to him saying, “But don’t criticize 
too harshly. I’m no artist. I’ve the 
desire to. be—but lack the necessary 
training.” 
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“But you’ve got him!” he exclaimed 
quickly upon glancing at the sketch. 
“That’s Mally sure enough!” 

“You think it looks like him then?” 

“Certainly it does. ... Any more 
in here? Might I see them?” 

“Tf you'd like. . . . Let me see, 
just a moment,” she added, reaching 
a hand for the notebook. “There's an- 
other one, I'd like your opinion about. 
I got it the last time I was here. I 
was going to check up on it today, but 
he wasn’t there. His day off I sup- 
pose—or do you have days off?” 

“Oh, yes, we have a day of rest oc- 
casionally.” 

“Your’s is some day besides Tues- 
day then,” she remarked turning the 
pages of the notebook in search of 
the sketch in question. 

“What makes you say that so posi- 
tively?” he wanted to know, evidently 
curious. 

“Because I’ve been here every Tues- 
day for a year, and you've always 
played.” She found the sketch, and 
went on before he could speak, “Here 
it is. I think there is something wrong 
about it. What is it?” 

He looked closely at the sketch, 
then asked, “It’s Tommy Ashe, isn’t 
it?” 

“T don’t know his name, but it’s 
meant to be. the chap who plays the 
trombone—the one next to you.” 

“That’s Tommy.” After studying 
the drawing a moment, he suggested, 
“Haven't you the chin a little too pro- 
nounced here?” 

“Perhaps. Something is off some 
place. You think it should curve a 
bit more here?” and she indicated the 
spot with a gloved finger. 

“T think so—but I’m no art critic.” 

“Nor am I an artist.” 

“Just the same you, have talent, or 
you couldn’t have caught Mally, as 
you did in the space of three min- 
utes. . . . Have you any more of the 


fellows in here?” 

“T’ve used you all for models at 
one time or, another,” she acknowl- 
edged with a laugh. 

“Me?” 

“Certainly. 


I got you long ago. 




















When I used to sit wherever the lords 
in the box-office chose to place me. 
Before I got an annual ticket for A-14, 
you know.” 

“Where is it?” 

“Your profile? Oh, no, it isn’t in 
there,” she said, as he started turning 
the leaves of the notebook. “It’s in 
San Mateo.” 

“Clever girl!” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“You didn’t want me to see it.” 

“But I didn’t know you were going 
to see——” 

He looked at her with sudden ser- 
iousness. “Let’s don’t hedge and try 
to make clever conversation, and sur- 
round the truth with pretended lack of 
understanding—when we both know 
the truth and understand.” 

This was both startling and confus- 
ing. 

“Why” 

“Please, don’t. . . . You knew as I 
knew that I wasn’t going to let you 
pass out of many more days, without 
making some effort to tell you of my 
desire to know you, to talk with you. 
As soon as I came in today, and saw 
you—I knew the hour had come. To 
prove this, I need only to tell you what 
I did, when I was behind the stage 
during that Doyle and Doyle act. I 





telephoned to my mother. Told her 
you were back a 

“Your mother!” she exclaimed, 
looking at him surprised. 

“Yes.” 


“But she doesn’t know me—surely!” 

“Oh, yes, she does—through me.” 

“But what do you—why, you can’t 
even know my name!” 

“T know things much more import- 
ant than your name. I know what 
you are.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“That I know the real you as well 
as I would had we been brought up in 
the same block. Since you’ve been 
sitting ‘there in A-14, there has been 
about every decided phase of human 
nature depicted in the various acts up 
there on the stage. And, one only has 
to watch another’s reception of these 
things, to learn his character. I’ve 
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watched you. I haven’t been spying— 
but — well, I’ve looked because I’ve 
been unable to control the desire. This 
way, I’ve learned that you like those 
things which are bright, beautiful and 
pure, and are disgusted and shamed 
by anything that is suggestive. There 
is much else that I know about you— 
in spite of not knowing your name. 
Because of this knowledge, these 
weeks you have been doing penance, 
I’ve been through a purgatory of fear.” 

“Fear?” 

“Yes; fear that all was not well with 
you—and—that today might not come. 
Last Tuesday—your seat vacant again 
—well, I couldn’t keep silence about 
it longer. I had to talk to some one 
of you, and my fears concerning your 
continued absence. Naturally, mother 
was the one I chose. She counseled 
me to wait one more week. But if you 
hadn’t come back today, I would have 
gone to the box-office and tried to lo- 
cate you through them... . I’m glad 
I didn’t have to do that. I see so 
much of the under-current side of life 
— in sketches back there — that I’ve 
grown to detest anything that savors 
of it in real life. It has taught me a 
respect for truth and honesty, and 
created in me a desire to practice them 
—better than any religion or philos- 
ophy could have. I felt guilty back 
there, when I suggested going to have 
an ice-cream.” 

“Why, why?” 

“Because I didn’t want to sit down 
opposite you in an ice-cream parlor 
the first time we ‘broke bread’ together. 
Then, too, I had already planned dif- 
ferently—if you would accept. When 
I ’phoned mother, I told her I was 
going to bring you out home to have 
dinner with us, if I could persuade 
you. And, she said, ‘Tell her for me, 
Phil, I wish it very much that she 
should come.’ She understands, and 


wants to meet you.... Will you 
come.’ 

“Why, I hardly know what to 
say——” 

“Say what you’re honestly prompted 
to say.” 
“But I—I-——” 
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“Listen,” he said when she hesi- 
tated in bewilderment. “I’ve been as 
frank—as I’ve dared permit myself to 
be—on the street. I’ve had to make 
reservations — and I know by your 
eyes, you don’t misunderstand that. 
There are some things that weren’t 
ever meant to be said on the street— 
in a crowd. They are things that are 
meant to be spoken in gardens, with 
just our eyes to see, and our ears to 
hear. . . . It’s an hour before dinner- 
time. That street car coming down 
there will take us out in fifteen min- 
utes. I have a tiny rose garden there 
—Will you come?” 

“Do you really want me to come,” 
she answered, raising her eyes to his 
for a fleeting, searching glance. 

“Do I—don’t cause me to say it 
here, dear. Here is the car. Fifteen 
minutes, and the roses will hear——” 

The noise of the halting trolley car 
drowned the rest of the speech, and 
in another moment the conductor was 
ringing up the most joyously given 
double fare he had perhaps ever re- 
ceived in his nickel collecting career. 

* * * ok 

It was a week before Christmas, 
1918.. The 5:15 was pulling out of 
Third and Townsend Street station, 
when the short fat man sat down heav- 
ily beside the tall thin man and heaved 
a mighty and tired sigh. 

“I be darned if I’m not tired to- 
night!” he exclaimed. “I’ve callouses 
on my feet an inch thick.” 

“What’ve you been doing today?” 

“Enough! I walked all over San 
Francisco and part of Oakland. Going 
from one employment office to another 
trying to find a maid. We're expect- 
ing my sister and her family with us 
Christmas——” 
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“A maid! Why, what’s the trouble 
with that paragon you leased by the 
year? The one you passed the grand 
prix to on a drum-head last year?” 

“That’s right! Rub it in, darn you, 
rub it in! Let a man make a mistake, 
and everybody tries to rub it in. My 
wife has been doing it ever since the 
darn girl gave us notice! Why, oh, 
why did I have to select the one seat 
that propinquity could muddle!” 

“Huh! So, I was right after all! The 
noise you put in by way of an added 
inducement, split her ear-drums, 
and. id 

“Lay off that drum stuff, will you,” 
barked the fat man. “I’ve heard it 
enough!” 

“A sore-spot, eh?” Then after a 
bit, the thin man added slyly, “But, 
what really did happen, Brit? I pre- 
dicted it, of course, on broad, general 
lines—but I’m shy on specific facts. 
Tell me.” 

The fat man grunted a half-audible 
expletive as he opened up a news- 
paper. “Nothing to tell,” he said after 
a moment. “She’s just going to marry 
the damned drummer Christmas Eve 
—that’s all!” 

The tall thin man leaned back in 
his chair and roared. And in between 
paroxysms of laughter, he twitted, 
“Oh, you poor fish! Oh, you contracts! _ 
You premiums! You solutions incom- 
parable to the servant problem!.. . 
At that, it serves you right, Brit, for 
foisting a fully-crowned girl into bald- 
headed row!” And when the train 
entered the first tunnel with a roar, he 
shouted the taunt supreme: “Oh, boy, 
but I see now where I don’t swear off 
smoking New Years! Not with a box 
of Prunellas to smoke. Not me! I’m 
human!” 




















A Matter of Climate 


By H. A. Noureddin Addis 


S))t1E day on which the Livermore 
Light & Fuel Company severed 
its connection with Henry Mc- 
Peak marked the beginning of a new 
era in that gentleman’s eventful car- 
eer. His first thought upon finding 
himself unattached was of returning to 
evangelism. But the memory of his 
last series of revival services exerted 
a strong deterrent influence. These 
services had ended ignominously, in 
unpleasantness, odium, and a jail sen- 
tence, 

As to highway robbery, pure and 
simple, its lure was still potent, but 
he felt that the cruder work would be 
unworthy his years of training in fin- 
esse and diplomacy in the service of 
the gas company. 

Besides—there was no doubt about 
it— Henry had grown gun-shy. He 
had found the meter-key to be more 
effective as a coin-loosener than the 
six-shooter—also better form. He had 
operated too long with the law on his 
side to wish to change over. So at 
length, after much discussion with 
Mrs. McPeak, Henry had decided to 
stifle his longings for the old life and 
compromise on the real estate busi- 
ness. 

All this was ancient history to me 
when I dropped off the southbound at 
Livermore Junction late one afternoon, 
and hurried across the dusty street by 
way of the swinging doors to the dingy 
old one-story frame building where I 
had last seen the legend; Henry Mc- 
Peak, Operator in Real Estate. The 
sign was still there, but Henry was not. 
On looking closer I found a sticker on 
the door which said, “Moved to more 
commodious quarters in the Turner 
Building.” 

I knew the Turner Building for one 


of the few up-to-date business struc- 
tures in Livermore. Old Judson Tur- 
ner, the wealthy cattleman, built it in 
a burst of over-enthusiastic local pa- 
triotism after a visit to New York. It 
proved a white elephant on old Tur- 
ner’s hands because the rental-paying 
capacity of the Livermorians was not 
sufficiently elastic to stand the strain 
of eight per cent on the investment. 
Yet even at a greatly reduced rental I 
knew it was far beyond Henry’s 
dreams when last I saw him. So with 
my mind full of speculations as to the 
cause of this sudden rise in the world, 
I hastened to the Turner Building. 

“Why the sumptuousness?” I asked 
as I held my old friend’s hand, while 
allowing my gaze to rove over the 
magnificent quartered-oak and near- 
mahogany with which the office was 
decorated. “Last time I saw you over 
in the little shack by the station, you 
tried to touch me for the price of a 
month’s rent. They must be running 
strong now.” 

“You know what old what-you-call- 
him said, don’t you, Joe?” replied 
Henry with a little labored grin. “He 
said one was born every minute.” 

“The old man was right, too,” I said, 
“but I didn’t think they took well to 
the narrow-gauge.” 

“You'll find ‘em anywhere,” re- 
turned Henry, shaking his head— 
somewhat sadly, it seemed to me — 
“anywhere.” 

“Anyway you seem to have found 
’em,” I said, testing the pile of the 
rug with the toe of my left shoe as I 
spoke. 

Henry didn’t answer for a minute. 
He looked at the floor, shook his head 
doubtfully, then raised his eyes, and 
said: “Mebby so—and mebby they 
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found me. You can’t tell yet, Joe.” 

“Look here, Henry McPeak,” I said 
finally, “We’ve had enough of this 
mystery business. You may think 
you're too high up in the world now 
to confide in your old partner—but if 
you do, you’re mistaken. I dropped 
in here this afternoon expecting to find 
you broke as usual. I had a little 
money in my pocket, and planned to 
assist you either in paying your bills, 
or evading your creditors, whichever 
seemed more expedient.” 

“That so?” exclaimed Henry, 
brightening up wonderfully. “Would 
you mind lettin’ me just take a look 
at that money? It’s been so long— 
But come in, Joe! Come in, and sit 
down at Uncle Roscoe’s desk! He 
probably won’t be in again this after- 
noon.” 

Henry swung open a small gate in 
the railing which was evidently in- 
tended to keep the common rabble 
from coming into too close contact 
with the firm. 

“Have a smoke,” he continued, ex- 
tending toward me a box of cigars. 
“It may be your only chance to smoke 
on Mrs. McPeak.” 

“Smoke on Mrs. McPeak!” I echoed, 
“and Uncle Roscoe!” 

Henry grinned. “Light up, and I'll 
explain. It seems like it was years, 
but really it’s only a few months since 
my wife said to me one evening after 
supper: ‘I had a letter from Uncle 
Roscoe today, Henry. He’s a widower 
now—a lonely old widower, without a 
child or relative in the world, except 
myself.’ 

“ ‘And——’ I says. 

“ ‘And he’s rich,’ said Mrs. McPeak. 

“‘Great chance for some woman, 
that.’ 

“Mrs. McPeak didn’t say anything for 
a minute. Just set there thinkin’. ‘I 
guess I’ll write and ask him to come 
out and live with us,’ she says finally. 

“Tt might be safer if we had him 
here where we could watch him. He 
wouldn’t be so liable to make a fool 
of himself.’ 

“Tt may a-been two or three weeks 
before Uncle Roscoe was mentioned 
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again. I had almost forgotten his ex- 
istence when Mrs. McPeak says one 
night: ‘I got a letter from Uncle to- 
day. He says he’d like nothing better 
than to pay us a visit, and if he likes it 
here he’ll make his home with us. He 
says he’s only a broken down old 
man, and won’t be in the way much 
longer.’ 

“*Shucks,’ I says; warmin’ up at 
that, ‘We'll soon give him to under- 
stand that he hain’t in the way here.’ 

“‘Say, Henry,’ says my wife later 
on, ‘you know Uncle Roscoe has been 
a very successful man, and you know 
how a successful man likes success in 
others. Don’t you think you'd better 
get some new furniture and move to a 
better office before he gets here?’ 

“*And make a bluff at keepin’ 
busy?’ I asks. The idea tickled me. 

“*That’s it.’ 

“*‘T like the suggestion,’ I says ‘but 
one thing is lacking.’ 

“ ‘Never mind that,’ says Mrs. Mc- 
Peak. ‘I foresaw the necessity. There’s 
certificates of deposit amountin’ to six 
hundred and forty-five dollars in my 
old trunk upstairs.’ 

“*Six hundred and forty-five dol- 
lars!’ I yells. ‘The deuce there is, 
woman! And where did you get all 
that money? Tell me that, please!’ 

“*T held it out on you.’ she answers, 
‘out o’ the housekeepin’ money all 
them years you’ve been workin’ for 
the gas company.’ 

“‘And me workin’ and scrapin’ all 
this time tryin’ to pay the rent,’ I 
howls, ‘for less cause I could get a di- 
vorce from you Mrs. McPeak.’ 

“ Ves,’ says she, smilin’ sweetly, 
‘and from the six forty-five and Uncle 
Roscoe at the same time. He’s my 
uncle remember!’ 

“*Never mind,’ says I, lookin’ se- 
vere at her. ‘Can’t you take a joke?’ 

“So we rented these offices here, and 
boucht all this furniture. And after 
we'd had the gilt letterin’ put on the 
window, and naid for the frosted glass 
and brass trimmin’s. we found our- 
selves just four hundred and twenty- 
three dollars in the hole. Mrs. Mc- 
Peak got a job makin’ hand-bags and 








other fancy-work jimcracks for the 


department store. She said she could 
pay the rent and interest, and hoped 
the business would pay enough to 
keep up our household expenses. I 
knew that it wouldn’t, but I didn’t say 
anything. It didn’t. 

“Things went pretty bad with us 
for a while. Then they got worse. 
Finally, one night when I went home 
Mrs, McPeak had news. 

“‘Uncle Roscoe’s coming 
week,’ she said. 

“*The dickens!’ I says, ‘is he?’ 

“ *Ves,’ she says, ‘and say, Henry,— 
do you know what we’ve got to have?’ 

“ ‘No,’ I answers, ‘that is, yes,—I 
know about a million things, but I 
don’t think of any one in particular 
that we need worse than the others.’ 

“ *Tt’ll never do to let him come and 
see that office without a stenographer, 
Henry,—never in the world. We’ve got 
to have one.’ 

“ *How?’ I asks. 

“*T don’t know,’ says she. 

“*Maybe I-could go out and take a 
shine to some dame who was wise to 
this stenog business, if you wouldn’t 
make a holler on the bigamy end o’ 
the game,’ I says. 

“Don’t be silly, Henry,’ she re- 
plies, ‘we’ve got to have one that’s 
an ornament to the business, — one 
that'll set off our nice new furniture.’ 

“*Thanks for the compliment,’ I 
says, ‘but how? It’s up to you, Mrs. 
McPeak.’ 

“Just give me a day to think about 
it,’ she said, as I put on my hat and 
started for McManus’s. 

“Next night, sure enough, she had 
everything figured out. I’d hardly got 
inside the house when she started tel- 
lin’ me about it. 

“*You’re a member of the Owls,’ 
she says, lookin’ me straight in the 
face. 

“ ‘Sure,’ I laughs, 


next 


‘I always was 


pretty much of a night owl, wasn’t I?’ 
“ *Ves,’ she says, ‘but this is the an- 
cient and improved order of Owls.’ 
“‘*Why?’ I asks, ‘why this sudden 
and strange affiliation thrust upon 
me?’ 
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“Because you have a job now. In 
private life you are fireman in the 
Coronado Apartment House, hours 
7:30 P. M. to2: A.M. Salary equiva- 
lent to that of a first-class stenog- 
rapher.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ I comes back at her, ‘if I’ve 
got to work I’ve got to, and that’s all 
there is to it. But I don’t see why I 
need to belong to an order I never 
heard of before, just because I’ve got 
to work.’ 

“*Look here,’ she says, ‘don’t you 
be too quick to jump at conclusions. 
Uncle Roscoe’s liable to get inquisi- 
tive when he sees you goin’ out every 
night unless you can give some sen- 
sible excuse. Owls is the excuse. 
Uncle’s too old to join. That makes 
us safe.’ 

“Next day Mrs. McPeak went the 
rounds of the beauty shows, and such 
like, and in her wanderings she roped 
in one of the prettiest little yellow- 
haired gum-chewers you ever set eyes 
on. Not that she was little, — she 
wasn’t. Her style of beauty was the 
large and well-developed. Some looker, 
Joe,—some looker! But wait, you'll 
see her. 

“From that time till Uncle Roscoe 
got here Mrs. McPeak sat in the of- 
fice herself every day to do her fancy- 
work. Made it kind o’ homelike for 
the new stenographer, she said. Guess 
she didn’t like the idea of me bein’ 
alone on the reception committee. I 
didn’t have much work for the girl, 
so she helped Mrs. McPeak some with 
the hand-bags. That way we was able 
to get two dollars’ worth o’ work out 
of her in about eighteen dollars’ worth 
o’ time. 

“Uncle Roscoe hadn’t been here but 
three or four days till he begun to in- 
sist on comin’ down to the office with 
me. He got that desk in, the one 
you're sittin’ at——and wanted to take 
right hold o’ the work. Said he wasn’t 
used to loafin’ and might as well do 
something to earn his salt. That’s 
been an awful strain on me. Of course 
I had to tell the old man that most o’ 
my business was done by mail. You 
know, he could see that there wasn’t 
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no customers comin’ into the office. 
So I’ve been writin’ letters about real 
estate deals to everybody I knowed. 
Oh, yes,—I wrote to you, too, Joe! I 
wrote you about alfalfa ranches in 
California, stock farms in Georgia and 
potato lands in Michigan—there hain’t 
no kind or branch of real estate that I 
didn’t write you about, and there 
hain’t no town of any size from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific from Canada to 
Mexico that I didn’t address your let- 
ters to. 

“Well, sir—Uncle Roscoe has im- 
proved from the day he landed in 
Livermore. He was a long, thin old 
man, bent and palsied, and when he 
walked he just kind o’ pulled himself 
along with a cane. Now he’s straight- 
ened up, has a clear eye, and some- 
times he forgets his cane when he 
goes out. Besides he’s gained a good 
thirty pounds since he’s been here with 
us. 
“*Seems like this Western climate 
agrees with Uncle,’ Mrs. McPeak ob- 
serves one evening last week. I had 
beat the old man home,—I always 
hurry now in anticipation of the night’s 
entertainment. 

“With nothin’ but the kindest of 
wishes towards our venerated rela- 
tive, Mrs. McPeak,’ I says, ‘it does ap- 
pear to me like the day of settlin’ our 
bills is gettin’ further and further 
away from us as time goes on.’ 

“*But of course it isn’t,’ she says. 

“ ‘No,’ I says, ‘I s’pose you're right. 
But he’s good for a sight more years 
than I am, the way I have to slave.’ 

“So time passed. Uncle Roscoe 
was gettin’ younger every day, and 
more business like. Here lately he’s 
been gettin’ Helen—that’s the girl’s 
name—to write a lot o’ letters to his 
old business friends in the East. The 
old boy’s figurin’ on startin’ in busi- 
ness again unless the real estate be- 
gins to show some results for him. 
He’s been kiddin’ me about havin’ 
everything cinched in that line so 
there wasn’t no look-in for him. And 
now as long as he thinks that way I’ve 
got to try to keep the bluff workin’. 
And to do myself justice I must say 
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that everything was goin’ smooth till 
yesterday.” 

“What happened yesterday?” I 
asked. 

“Well, along in the afternoon a man 
drops in. He was a swell-dresser, 
middle-aged, and looked like ready 
money. Uncle Roscoe was nearest the 
door, and he nabs him. 

“ ‘Government officer,’ I says to my- 
self, ‘It’s them letters I’ve been a- 
writin’. 

“I looked again. Them _ sporty 
stock-broker togs didn’t spell Secret 
Service to Henry McPeak. 

aaa that picture——’ I heard him 
say. My brain worked like a buzz- 
saw. What picture could it be? I 
thought of everything from treason to 
income tax. My mind couldn’t locate 
no picture. 

“*The middle one?’ asks Uncle Ros- 
coe, steppin’ back towards the street 
window there. 

“The stranger nodded. 

“Uncle Roscoe fishes out a picture. 
It was a swell bungalow, price $7,- 
500.00. 

“*That’s the one,’ says he of the 
flashy clothes. 

“Then Uncle Roscoe gives him a 
nice little line o’ sellin’ talk. You see, 
Joe, the old man wants to impress me 
with his business ability. Thinks I’m 
a judge of such things. I’d ought to 
a-wanted to laugh, but I didn’t. 

“*No use to talk,’ says the stranger, 
after waitin’ a minute for the old man 
to get through, “I’m pleased with the 
picture all right. If the house suits me 
when I see it I'll be ready to talk busi- 
ness.’ 

“Right then I done some tall think- 
in’. Some o’ them pictures I’d found 
layin’ around in the old office when I 
first went into the real estate business, 
and some of ’em Mrs. McPeak brought 
from the city. She bought a job lot 
of ’em just as part of the furnishin’s 
of the new office. If it was in the old 
office it was probably the picture of a 
bungalow here in town, and in that 
case if we looked up the owner we 
might be able to sell it and get the 
commission. I must have time on that. 

















“*Can we take this gentleman out 
to see this house?’ asked Uncle Ros- 
coe, holdin’ the picture so I could see 
it. 

“ *Sure,’ I says, ‘just a minute.’ 

“T shuffled through a bunch o’ pa- 
pers on my desk. Then went to the 


filin’ cabinet. The files was empty, 
but I didn’t let.’em see that. I looked 
through every bunch o’ papers I could 
find in the office. 

“ ‘Sorry,’ I says at last, ‘I seem to 
a mislaid the listing of that property. 
Can’t you come in again tomorrow or 
next day, sir? I'll look it up in the 
meantime.’ 

“The stranger was very nice about 
it. Said he was perfectly willing to 
wait for a day or two. After he had 
gone Uncle Roscoe was inclined to 
kid me about my carelessness. The 
old man’s gettin’ positively like a boy. 
When I closed up last night I hunted 
over town for that bungalow till I was 
a few minutes late for the opening ode 
at the Owls lodge. And today Mrs. 
McPeak is engaged in a_ similar 
search.” 

As he was speaking the door opened 
and Mrs. McPeak came in. She 
dropped heavily into the first chair 
with a deep sigh, and began fanning 
herself with the newspaper which she 
carried. Mrs. McPeak was never given 
to embonpoint, but now she looked 
thinner than ever. Evidently the strain 
was telling on her as well as it was on 
Henry. 

“What luck?” queried Henry. 

“None,”—despondently. 

“TI see Mrs. McPeak didn’t recognize 
you, Joe. What’s your name this sum- 
mer? I'll introduce you.” Henry shot 
at me in a little nervous aside. 

“LaCroix,” I answered, — “Guil- 
laume LaCroix of Montreal.” 

“Where’s Uncle Roscoe?” asked 
Mrs. McPeak, after acknowledging my 
stately bow with a curt nod. 

“He went over to the Court House 
this afternoon. Wanted to find out 
something about Articles of Incorpo- 
ration in this State. It has something 
to do with one of the companies he 


,% 


thinks of organizin’. 
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“The customer didn’t come in 
again?” 
“No. I guess he won’t be back to- 


day. It’s most too late now.” Henry 
looked at his watch,—then, after an 
uneasy glance into the street, settled 
back and appeared to breathe easier. 

“And Helen?” 

“I’m expectin’ her back any time 
now. She went over to look up the 
title to a piece of real estate.” 

“What’s that for?” interrogated 
Mrs. McPeak. 

“Oh, just to keep things movin’,” 
returned Henry with an uneasy smile. 
“It won’t do to let her get wise to the 
game any more than it will Uncle Ros- 
coe.” 

“Listen to me, folks,” I spoke up for 
the first time. “I don’t want to med- 
dle in your business, but I believe I 
see a way out.” 

“What’s that?” chorused the Mk- 
Peaks, turning toward me—all atten- 
tion. 

“T’'ll be the owner of the property. 
You can introduce me to Uncle Ros- 
coe, and I'll tell him I’ve changed my 
mind about selling the place. That 
ought to clear things up with the old 
man, and at the same time make it 
easy to get rid of the customer.” 

“But we don’t want to get rid of the 
customer,” protested the lady. “At 
least not now. We want his money 
first.” 

“Shucks! Uncle Roscose’d get that, 
anyway,” grumbled Henry. Then jump- 
ing to his feet and dancing about the 
office, he grabbed my hand, “By Heck, 
you’ve saved me again Joe——” 

“Mr. LaCroix,” I corrected. 

“LaCroix. And I swear you 
deserve a share in the proceeds,—if 
there ever is any proceeds.” 

“But even if Uncle Roscoe did get 
the money now it would all come to us 
in the end.” Mrs. McPeak’s mind was 
apparently one that refused to let go 
a question until she had reasoned it 
out to some definite conclusion. 

Just then a uniformed messenger 
came in and tossed an envelope on the 
table in the front office. Mrs. Mc- 
Peak signed, took up the envelope, 
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looked at the address, opened, and 
read it. A puzzled look came over her 
face, and I saw her slowly read it 
again. Then without a word she 
passed the little slip of yellow paper 
over to Henry and sank limply back 
into her chair. Her face went pale as 
death. 

At first Henry seemed electrified. 
Then he sat staring with outstanding, 
glassy eyes at the sheet of paper. 
“Well,—I’ll—be—dinged!” he said. 

I sensed something out of the ordi- 
nary. Something that I thought was 
perhaps not calculated for the ears,— 
or eyes,—of—third party. “Some 
family matter,” I said to myself, “I’d 
better leave them alone so they can 
talk it over.” 

“Well,—I must be going,” I con- 
tinued aloud, as I struggled leisurely 
to my feet and stretched nonchalantly. 
“Glad to have met you, Mrs. McPeak.” 

There was no reply. The lady gave 
no sign of animation. 

“What time shall I come in to play 
my little part, Henry?” I queried, 
turning to my friend. “Better get it 
over as soon as possible,—because, to 
tell you the truth, I’m not wholly en- 
raptured with your cute little metrop- 
olis.” 

“TI guess we won’t need you—now,” 
was Henry’s reply. “Here! Read 
this!” He gave me the letter he still 
held in his hand. 
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“When we 
met in the Court House this afternoon 
it seemed that Fate had brought us to- 
gether for the step which we had re- 


“Dear Folks:” it read. 


cently contemplated taking. Before 
you get this note we shall have left on 
our wedding trip. No time now. Will 
write more fully later. 


“ROSCOE AND HELEN.” 


Naturally my first impulse was to 
laugh. But just as I was on the point 
of giving vent to my feelings a little 
thump caused me to look around. 
Henry had fallen forward and lay 
there, his head on the desk and his 
arms hanging like dead weights 
straight down from the shoulders. Mrs. 
McPeak had not changed her position 
since handing her husband the letter. 

I opened the door and looked up 
and down the hallway. There was a 
doctor’s office just opposite. I crossed 
over and opened the reception room 
door, 

“Can I do something for you?” 
asked the young physician as he ditch- 
ed the yellow-backed novel I caught 
him reading, and stood up rather em- 
barrassed. 

“No,” I said. “I don’t think of any- 
thing you can do for me just now,— 
but if I was going to make a guess, 
I’d guess that the couple across the 
hall in the Real Estate office needs 
your services mighty bad.” 





THE PROSPECTOR 


In the silent wastes of Desert, and its shifting sand, 

Lay a dying wanderer,—a worn and aged man. 

Ever had he sought for gold, with eyes cast on the ground— 
Sought that earthly treasure, which he had never found. 

But now that he lay dying, he looked to Heaven above, 

He saw at last the Mother-Lode,—the treasure of God’s love. 





Tuomas E. LaSuer. 




















The Walking Eagle of California 


By Loye Holmes Miller, Ph. D. 


E folk in California are bantered 
more or less good-naturedly by 

our Eastern friends because of 
an alleged tendency to see large at 
close range. We are even accused of 
having a greater reverence for the 
State than for the truth, and therefore 
we strive, each fellow to out do the 
other in reporting the wonders of a 
wonderful land. In rebuttal it is 
claimed by some good Westerners 
that the truth is so remarkable that 
it becomes necessary to lie in order 
to be believed—sort of “lie down,” 
so to speak, to get on the plane of 
credulity. 

Be the course within or without our 
boundaries, there have come into cir- 
culation some most remarkable stor- 
ies that have grown almost as luxur- 
iantly as other things Californians 
have a way of doing. We must look 
to our neighbors, however, for some 
of the most beautifully embellished 
statements regarding ourselves. One 
such overgrown report has but lately 
been called to my attention. It refers 
to one of the creatures of California’s 
geologic past—the Walking Eagle of 
Rancho La Brea. Such a creature has 
been unearthed, perhaps you know, 
along with many other things not 
“dreamed of in your philosophy.” 

The report in scientific journals that 
the fossil beds of Rancho La Brea in 
Southern California had yielded re- 
mains of a Walking Bagle that prob- 
ably sought its prey entirely on foot, 
came as’a decided surprise and with 
it came a pleasant tickling sensation 
to our divine curiosity. 

Immediately also the inflammable 
popular imagination took fire and, like 
the wild fire of gossip, caused the won- 
der to grow till this strange bird 


reached a stature of eighteen feet and 
was actually depicted by an enthu- 
siastic New York press artist in the 
act of devouring wolves after the man- 
ner of a small boy eating cherries. An 
unfortunate error is this. Shall we 
blame either curiosity or imagination 
—two qualities without which no 
scientist ever gets very far? Perhaps 
better blame the scientist who hid his 
discovery more or less effectively in 
scientific verbiage. Curiosity craves 
the fact, imagination should aid us in 
its interpretation. What then is the fact 
regarding the fossil eagle from Rancho 
La Brea and what is the interpreta- 
tion? 

The national bird of Americans to- 
day is a wonderful creation—an alert 
and courageous spirit housed in a 
fighting mechanism of the most beau- 
tifully balanced perfection. He is in 
reality a combination of the chasse 
type of aeroplane with the freight- 
lifting type of bombing machine. The 
pinions are broad and strong and his 
powerful engine, the controlling breast 
muscles, constitutes the original lib- 
erty motor. The prey is seized from 
the air without the bird’s alighting 
and with his short-powerful grappling 
hooks he can carry away a load half 
again as heavy as himself. 

Suppose a man were attempting to 
lift a shock of hay weighing more 
than his own body. He would natur- 
ally grasp pretty short up along his 
pitch-fork handle to gain leverage. 
Nature has for the same reason pro- 
vided fhe typical eagles with short, 
powerful legs wonderfully adapted for 
bearing away their burdensome prey, 
but she has been obliged, alas, to rob 
him of the grace of the fancy dancer 
or the freedom of a swinging “route 
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step.” On foot he is less graceful 
than an unhorsed cowboy in chaps, 
spurs, and high-heeled riding boots. 

Entertaining this deeply grounded 
notion of what an eagle should be, the 
student of fossil birds was naturally 
somewhat startled to find among the 
many thousand bird bones from 
Rancho La Brea, four leg bones repre- 
senting an eagle of unimpeachable 
family connections, but mounted on 
stilts equal to those of the Great Blue 
Heron. 

We stand before the giraffe in 
the zoo and watch it chew its cud, 
switch its inadequate bovine tail, and 
stamp its cloven hoofs, and we still 
contend with the mystified rustic that 
“there ain’t no such beast.” The idea 
of a spotted cow gone to seed that 
way! The same feeling of being 
asked to believe the unbelievable is 
felt, when we are confronted with 
these strange eagle bones. Yet the 
facts remain. It is for us to interpret 
them. 

Such evidence as we possess goes 
to indicate a bird of about the weight 
of the American eagles today. He was 
not an over-developed ostrich as our 
enthusiastic press reporter imagined 
him to be. Such gigantic birds do not 
fly because an adequate wing surface 
can not be supported by any living tis- 
sue that we know anything about. 
There are, however, many walking 
birds of less gigantic stature, that 
have the power of strong and sus- 
tained flight. There is no reason to 
believe that our stilted eagle was tied 
to the ground, so we must needs let 
him soar. 

It is in the characters of the hind 
limb that our interest centers. A study 
of the muscle attachments upon the 
leg bones furnishes abundant evidence 
that the lifting power of the foot was 
extremely small or was entirely want- 
ing. He grasped the end of his pitch- 
fork handle, so to speak, and became 
more of a pole vaulter. 

The toes were weak in grasping 
power and therefore less curved than 
the grappling hooks of the modern 
bird. Thus he doubtless walked flat- 
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footed upon the ground and, in feed- 
ing, used the foot, if at all, merely to 
step upon the prey and hold it to the 
ground as it was torn to shreds with 
the beak. He did not stand on one 
foot and lift wolves in the other as he 
devoured them seriatem. On the other 
hand such a bird was probably re- 
duced to the ignoble diet of snakes, 
lizards, grasshoppers, and possibly the 
remains from others’ banquetings. 

Only in South Africa do we find 
such an anomalous creature today — 
the Serpent Eating Eagle of the open 
veldt. Here is a bird of the strong 
pinion, flashing eye, and imperious 
mien of the eagle, but mounted on the 
incongruous running gear of a Sand 
Hill Crane, Incredulity and then mirth 
are the emotions experienced in the 
presence of this bird. 

Can you imagine a certain fallen 
war lord in spiked helmet and pewter 
medals, with stone cold eye and un- 
warmed heart, stripped of his high 
boots and seeking a breakfast of clams 
by wriggling his toes in the mud? 
Such is the ludicrous impression of- 
fered by the African Serpent Eating 
Eagle and such must have been the 
appearance of the Walking Eagle of 
California. 

Does the similarity of these two 
birds mean an intimate connection be- 
tween Southern California and South 
Africa? Such conclusion would be un- 
fortunate because the relationship be- 
tween the birds is less intimate than 
appears. They are descended from 
two distinct eagles—like strains. 
Rather must we consider that we 
have caught Mother Nature at one of 
her tricks. She has repeated herself. 
The biologist calls it homoplassy or 
convergent evolution. 

As in society, so is it figuratively 
in nature “Opportunity maketh the 
man.” A new possibility is offered 
and sooner or later, the right man is 
developed to take advantage of it. 
There arises a certain biologic vacancy 
in any area and sooner or later a 
species is developed to occupy such 
place. The Serpent Eating Eagle fills 
a certain niche in African bird life. 





The bird fits the niche and the niche, 
the bird. ‘ 

In fashioning the Walking Eagle of 
California, Mother Nature, in a far 
country, took the new clay at hand and 
fashioned a similar bird to fit a sim- 
ilar niche. Thus we have a kinship in 
process rather than in product. We 
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have caught Nature at her work and 
herein lies the interest held for us by 
the Daggett Eagle of Rancho La Brea, 
for such is his real name. What a 
pity, since she has cherished her work 
in South Africa, the dear, fickle old 
lady should have blotted it out in Cali- 
fornia. 
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Close beside the stream we found thee, 
Thou hoary giant, standing there, 

Uplifting massive trunk so proudly 
Serene, into the summer air. 


Round about in reverent wonder 
We have set apart a space, 
Cleared away the vines from under, 

Giving thee a monarchs’ place. 


Sphinx-like, in thy silent grandeur 
Countless seasons passed thee by, 

Heedless thou, of crashing thunder, 
Blinding flash that rent the sky. 


Thou wer’t noble, strong and massive, 
Long ere Romes’ proud legions stood 
Holding conquered races captive, 
Empire building as she would. 


Yea, ere swarthy slaves were toiling, 
Rearing there along the Nile, 
Sacred temples, still enduring, 
Thou wer’t thriving then the while. 


Thou didst spread thy dusky foliage, 
Even in that long dim past, 

Whence from ancient pagan knowledge 
Mankind, groping rose at last. 


Came a day when through the gloaming, 
Rolled a distant rumbling sound 

Of a mighty brother falling, 
Falling there upon the ground. 


Thy time had come, O stalwart one, 
Remorseless steel of man would gnaw 
Into thy vitals, then undone 
Thou too, wouldst feed the hungry saw. 


But, pausing in his lust for gold 
Which thy great mass would bring, 
Man stood, and then his conscience told, 
“Why must thou do this thing ?” 
* ca 


So live thou on, while we pass yonder, 
Fear not thou, the hand of gain, 

Unborn children fill with wonder 
When we long in dust have lain. 


Cuas. R. MuELLer. 
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Wanted---A Cook 


By Margaret Gray Fischer 


BREEZE had sprung up just 
before dawn, a soft, warm, 

erratic breeze, hinting of the fall 
rains soon to come and seeming to 
laugh as it scattered in all directions 
the gold-flecked autumn leaves. It 
nodded the head of a fat little Chinese 
mandarin, standing near an open win- 
dow, nodded it more and more vio- 
lently, until at last the little mandarin 
toppled and so left unweighted the 
paper on which it had been placed. 
The breeze laughed again, seized the 
unguarded paper, wafted it through 
the air, partially unfolded it, swirled 
it in at another window and finally 
deposited it on a bed wherein lay a 
sleeping man. 

A couple of hours later the alarm 
clock by the head of the bed began its 
daily convulsion and, in the middle of 
the second wheeze, the man’s hand 
reached from the bed and pressed the 
silencing spring; then he rubbed 
sleepy eyes, flung out his arms in an 
awakening yawn and his hand encoun- 
tered the paper. “What the dick- 
ens——?” he queried, drowsily, as he 
straightened the crumbled sheet and 
held it before his eyes. 

“Dear Dick.” he read, “I am going 
to kill you 

Dick Prescott sat suddenly upright 
in his bed. 

“Great Jumping Jupiter,” he said. 
“Have I gone crazy or what?” 

Then he read the rest of the letter. 

Jennie Archer was being heckled. If 
you don’t know what that means, con- 
sult a suffragette, militant preferred. 

Jennie was twenty-seven and one of 
the expert house furnishing girls in an 
aristocratic establishment on Sutter 
street. Jennie was inclined to be 
plumb, brown-eyed, curly haired, and, 








if unheckled, of a placid and sensible 
disposition. Just at present she was 
somewhat snappish. 

She lived with her Aunt Serena, 
who had always belied her name, and 
her uncle by marriage James, in a 
sunny, old-fashioned flat high on a 
Bush street hill. They were very kind 
to her—too kind. They not only want- 
ed her to-have a good time; they in- 
sisted upon it, only the good time was 
of their choosing—not hers. It was 
the same thing with beaus. Aunt Se- 
rena selected them, gathered them in 
and flung them at Jennie and flung 
Jennie at them, until—well, you know 
how it would be. Two people flung 
together too violently are apt to re- 
bound to a considerable distance. 

Aunt Serena never could under- 
stand this; neither could she under- 
stand why her favorite and dearly 
loved niece should remain unmarried. 
She herself had won three husbands 
and she was convinced that every wo- 
man should own at least one. Uncle 
James (James the third, so to speak), 
agreed with he: -nd, between them 
they made Jennie’s life such a burden 
that she resorted to the old trick of in- 
venting a sweetheart. 

Not naturally of a make believe 
temperament, Jennie was, of necessity, 
somewhat reticent concerning her 
lover. His name was Dick, and he 
worked nights and Sundays, which ac- 
counted for his never calling. 

Sometimes, or so she said, she met 
him at lunch and, when she was not 
too sleepy, she wrote to him evenings, 
sitting somewhat ostentatiously at the 
living room table. 

For a time this satisfied Aunt Se- 
rena and Uncle James the third, and 
they watched Jennie write her love let- 
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ters with mild, shining, spectacled 
eyes, but after a while they wearied of 
romance and wanted some practicality. 
They wished to meet Dick, or, if that 
were impossible, to know more about 
him. They became so full of unap- 
peased curiosity that it squirted, like 
an over-ripe orange and that is how 
the heckling began. 

They questioned Jennie at the 
breakfast table, read strange meanings 
into her most innocent conversation 
at dinner, waylaid her in the hall, shot 
inquiries into her bedroom door, ap- 
peared unexpectedly at the restaurant 
where she lunched and altogether, so 
harried her that one night she re- 
lieved her feelings by a truthful if not 
a loving letter to her imaginary fiance. 


“Dear Dick.” it began— 


“T am going to kill you. I made you 
to love but now I hate you. You are 
like the monster Frankenstein and 
you are fast driving me to the insanity 
which ends in murder. I am becom- 
ing a ghoul and watching the daily pa- 
pers to see if a man by the name of 
Richard Something has not been run 
over by a car or drowned, or met any 
form of sudden death and, Dick, I 
have become convinced that to be 
named Richard means to live forever. 

“I don’t really want to get married, 
or at least I would not if Aunt Serena 
and Uncle James were not so eager to 
have me. That is why I invented you. 
I thought it would satisfy them, but 
now they are driving me crazy with 
questions. I am so tired and nervous 
that I even dislike my work, and yet 
it is beautiful work, if only we girls 
did not have to dress in the very 
heighth of picturesque style to match 
the decorations, and I would give just 
anything in the world to wear a short- 
sleeved gingham house dress and cook. 
I do love to cook. Aunt Serena has 
taught me all her secrets and I have 
a few of my very own. Perhaps, if 
you were a real man I might like it 
and you, but then you are not, and, be- 
sides, I have sworn to kill you. From 
this moment you are dead. I, your 
creator, kill you, although I don’t just 
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know how. So, Dick of my dreams, 
good-bye—— 
“JENNIE ARCHER.” 


And this was the letter which Dick 
Prescott, impracticable, unconvention- 
al, impulsive Dick Prescott read, while 
the soft, wet warm breeze chuckled 
outside his window and then, repent- 
ing its many misdeeds, began to weep 
on the window sill in great splotchy 
drops of rain. 

* ok OK ok 

Jennie Archer hurried off through 
the rain to her daily work and did not 
think of her letter until nearly quitting 
time. Then she hurried again, toward 
home this time, in somewhat of a 
panic. Aunt Serena was honorable and 
did not read other people’s letters, but 
she had left this sheet lying loose, and 
since the curiosity at her home had 
assumed its most virulent form, it 
was possible—well, auyway, she want- 
ed to be sure, and so she almost ran 
the last half block, colliding with a 
young man in front of her own docr- 
step. 

“I beg your pardon,” gasped Jen- 
nie. 

“Tt was really all my fault,” the 
young man acknowledged. “But don’. 
go on, please. Wait just a moment, 
I want to speak to you. You see, I am 
Dick, and I have your letter.” 

“My: my. my letter?” 

“Your letter,” and he held it out to 
her with a smile. 

“IT don’t see how ” she began. 
“Oh, what must you think of me? It 
sounds as if I were a born liar or in- 
sane, but, they would keep bothering 
me and and.” 

“Perhaps you will think me insane 
when you hear what I have to say, but, 
in the first place, I really know you, 
Miss Archer. I have often seen you 
and heard my sister speak of you. 
She—my sister—is Alice Prescott and 
one of the designers in your store. I 
am Richard Prescott.’ 

“Why, yes, I know Miss Prescott 
and I think I have heard her speak of 
you.” 

“Possibly she has spoken, too, of a 





























WANTED—A COOK 


small inheritance which has just come 
to our family? No? Well, Miss 
Archer, I am a writer, outside of busi- 
nes hours and I have sold enough to 
make me believe I can make my living 
by writing. This inherited money 
makes it possible for me to try. I want 
a little place in the country to do my 
work and I thought—well, I wondered 
if——” It was Dick’s turn to flush 
and stammer now. Jennie’s brown eyes 
were appraising him, a thing to which 
she was not unaccustomed, being a 
fairly keen business woman; she 
judged him honest, frank, boyish, en- 
thusiastic. - 

“I could like him,” she decided, 
with a blush. 

Dick was blushing, too, but he went 
bravely on. 

“Oh, well, it’s like this. I am tired 
of my job and you of yours. We both 
want to do something that pleases us. 
I want a home and I can’t cook a lit- 
tle bit. Now why shouldn’t we make 
a home for each other? We would 
have to marry, of course, but we could 
quit any time we wanted to. People 
do everyday, anyhow.” 

“Wanted —a cook.” 
scornfully. 

“Exactly.” Dick make defiant an- 
swer. “Will you accept the situation?” 

Jennie’s mind moved swiftly. After 
all, to acquire a cook by marriage was 
not altogether unusual, only it was not 
generally stated quite so frankly. If 
she refused, she threw away the only 
chance of adventure her rather hum- 
drum life had so far offered, but to 
marry, without love, without—— She 
looked at Dick and his eyes met hers, 
squarely, frankly, honestly. 

Aunt Serena opened the door and 
looked out on the wet asphalt, upon 
whose gray, glassy surface reflected 
lights were beginning to twinkle, then 
she spied her niece. 

“Oh, hurry, Jennie,” she said. “I 
have the nicest dinner if you and your 
uncle don’t spoil it by keeping it wait- 
ing. James is changing his shoes and 
you come right in and change yours, 
child.” 

“T am glad about the nice dinner, 


Jennie said, 
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auntie,” Jennie answered, demurely, 
“because, you see, I have brought 
Dick.” 

Aunt Serena rose gallantly to the oc- 
casion and, before the dinner was half 
over, it was evident that both she and 
Uncle James, the third, were delighted 
with Dick. He was such a winning 
fellow, so open and friendly. He told 
the eagerly listening old folks all 
about the inheritance, his plan of de- 
voting a year to writing and study, his 
wish, if Jennie were willing, to take a 
little place across the bay, where she 
could decorate and cook to her heart’s 
content, while he wrote. He spoke of 
evenings of companionship, of jolly 
week-ends in the city, and altogether, 
made the whole thing sound so feas- 
ible and fascinating that Jennie was 
completely carried away with his en- 
thusiasm. 

“And to think,” Aunt Serena re- 
marked, reproachfully, “that Jennie 
never told us.” 

The gods whose special duty it is to 
place obstacles in the way of true 
love, evidently disdained to interfere 
in a business arrangement, for no 
courtship ever ran so smoothly. Dick’s 
sisters were rejoiced to have their 
brother so happily settled and Alice 
Prescott took Jennie in her arms and 
kissed her. 

“You are just the kind of a wife that 
Dick needs,” she declared. ‘My dear, 
the whole family suffers from the ar- 
tistic temperament and you will act as 
a balance wheel. 

A bungalow at the foot of Mount 
Tamalpais was rented. Jennie’s firm 
made her a present of house decora- 
tions; Aunt Serena supplied wonder- 
ful kitchen utensils; Uncle James, the 
third, did his full duty in the way of 
a check. No pair of cooing doves of- 
fering ovations to Cupid ever fared 
better than this would-be writer and 
his cook. However, the companion- 
ship of which Dick had spokert came 
true. They took long walks together, 
and, returning filled their great fire- 
place with branches of spicy bay, lux- 
uriating in warmth and odor. Dick read 
his tales and Jennie’s comments were 
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direct as folk-lore, untroubled by tech- 
nical subtleties. 

They spent the week-ends in San 
Francisco, sometimes with Jennie’s 
people, more often with Dick’s sisters. 
The Prescotts were true Bohemians, 
attracting strange and erratic person- 
alities as inevitably as salt attracts 
moisture, and it was at one of their 
gatherings that Jennie met Nita for 
the first time. 

“This is my chum, Jennie,” Dick in- 
troduced her, simply. 

“Dick means chum of by-gone 
years, Mrs. Prescott,” Nita elucidated. 
“Now he is married, of course, things 
are different. Dick, are you too much 
married to collaborate once more? I 
gathered worlds of material on my last 
trip and if you could just run a bit of 
love interest through it, the editors 
would surely grab at it. Would you 
mind, Mrs. Prescott? Perhaps you 
know that I own a shack not far from 
your home, and if you really wouldn’t 
mind, I could come over for a month 
or so.” 

“Mrs. La Grange disdains to write 
love stories, she deals in travel articles 
and essays,” one of the party ex- 
plained. “She does not take any stock 
at all in love, do you, Nita?” 

“There ain’t no sich animal,” Nita 
quoted, gaily. 

“It will be delightful to have an 
neighbor,” Jennie answered, politely; 
nevertheless, for the first time a doubt 
as to her position assailed her and 
now that her companionship with Dick 
was to be invaded, she realized all it 
had been. Dick, however, was quite 
enthusiastic over the idea. 

“You come right along and stay in 
our place,” he invited. I have a hum- 
mer of a plot that needs an Oriental 
setting and Jennie will take care of 
the eats. Jennie knows how — don’t 
you, cooklady ?” 

“TI have heard reports of Mrs. Pres- 
cott’s genius, and your bid tempts me 
beyond refusal,” Nita laughed. “Don’t 
be too frightened, Mrs. Prescott, for 
I will be part of the time, at least, in 
my own place.” 

“See here, Nita, when are we to visit 
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that place of yours?” Ruth Prescott 
asked. 

“Never,” Nita answered, decidedly. 
“It is the abode of mystery and even 
the trail is hidden; only the doubly in- 
itiated may enter.” 

“Doubly initiated means Dick,” ex- 
plained Leslie Black, in an undertone. 

“Meow, pussy, meow,” Nita laugh- 
ed. “Never listen to a kitty cat, Mrs. 
Prescott.” 

The next week Nita came and while 
Jennie went about her tasks in the 
dainty kitchen, she could hear the 
click of the typewriter interrupted by 
the sound of voices in eager discus- 
sion, and, somehow, the delight in her 
beloved work seemed gone. It was 
Nita who now commented upon 
Dick’s stories; Nita who, on their 
walks, was so eagerly alive to the 
beauty around them. 

Jennie took herself to task sensibly 
and severely. She and Dick had en- 
tered into a business arrangement, 
which could be terminated at any time, 
and if Dick really loved Nita, why, 
she—— Suddenly she buried her face 
in the roller towel and wept, for the 
truth had swept over her; she could 
not, she would not give Dick up, not 
to Nita or to anyone else, for she 
knew now that she loved him, this 
make believe husband, this enthu- 
siastic boy who towsled his sandy hair 
in the throes of composition and left 
trails of cigar ashes all over her tidy 
rooms. 

“Finished,” sang Nita, dancing into 
the tiny kitchen. “Finished at last. 
Now you will get rid of me for a while, 
for I am going to my own little shack. 
Why, Jennie, what’s the matter?” 

“Headache. It’s a touch of neural- 
gia, I think,” Jennie fibbed. 

Nita was all sympathy. “Come out to 
the sleeping porch and lie down,” she 
suggested. “Dick, come here.” 

“But the dinner,” Jennie protested, 
weakly. 

“Bother the dinner. You must not 
be sick, cooklady,” Dick said. 

So Jennie lay on the porch couch 
with the spicy bay leaves above her, 
almost brushing her face, while Nita 
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took possession of the kitchen. She 
buried her head in the pillows, not 
daring to sob aloud, as she longed to 
do, lest the others hear her, but pres- 
ently she sat up and wiped her eyes. 
She could not but be calmed by the 
aromatic fragrance around her, by the 
glimpse of. the mountain, majestic in 
dim purple, seen through the leafy 
arch. How did she know that Dick 
loved Nita? He was her husband and 
she had the right to hold him if she 
could. 

A sudden smell of burning mingled 
with the outdoor odors, and Jennie 
sprang up and rushed for the kitchen. 
Nita was there before her and had 
snatched the pot from the fire. 

“The potatoes,” Nita wailed. 
“Burned, and I just left for a moment, 
I wanted to rewrite that last para- 
graph.” 

“Tis ever thus,” Dick remarked. 
“I proved it many times when I was 
baching. Literature and cookery 
don’t mix.” 

“Well, at least I am necessary,” Jen- 
nie thought, grimly, as she finished the 
dinner. 

That evening Nita declared her in- 
tention of leaving for the city, declar- 
ing gaily, that she would not go to her 
own little cabin until she could take a 
cook with her, since her experience of 
today had proved it might be danger- 
ous. 

“T’d have an inspiration, forget all 
about the fire and probably burn the 
whole place down,” she laughed, then 
with a sudden, inexplicable change of 
manner from gay to grave, and with 
a swift glance at Dick, she added, “I 
think I will have Mammie Bell.” 

Jennie, turning with a question on 
her lips, caught Nita’s look, and the 
look Dick gave her in return, sur- 
prised and inquiring; a look which 
Nita answered with a little nod. 

“Mammie Bell,” jested Dick, “is an 
understudy of the Witch of Endor.” 

“She is a white soul,” Nita said, still 
grave. 

The next day Jennie made her din- 
ner even more dainty than usual and 
Dick, although he did not fail to 
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praise it, was a little absent; spells 
of silence lay between them like faint 
shadows. 

Jennie, watching him, was convinced 
that he missed Nita. Nita, who could 
drape an Oriental kimona over a 
shabby dress and look like an Arabian 
princess, whose small sallow face was 
always animated, who gesticulated 
much with slender graceful brown 
hands and whose tongue was ever 
swift and ready. 

Jennie, unconscious that she, her- 
self, was sweet as a clove pink in her 
short sleeved house dress, glanced with 
disdain at her own plump, pretty, cap- 
able hands and round dimpled elbows. 

“Commonplace — that’s what I am, 
just commonplace,” she thought, bit- 
terly. Then, with a truly feminine de- 
sire for self-made martyrdom, she 
proceeded to find out if Dick agreed 
with her. 

“Dick,” she began. 
turesque ?” 

Dick nodded. 

“She talks so well, doesn’t she? 
Dick, don’t you wish I was— I mean, 
that I could talk and write like Nita?” 

“Nita is a good little sport,” Dick 
answered absently. “She always has 
been.” 

Poor Jennie—her heart sank, and 
sank still further in the days that fol- 
lowed, for Dick was unwontedly silent, 
restless and pre-occupied. 

“Sure you are contented here, cook- 
lady ?” he asked her. 

“Oh, yes, yes,” Jennie assured him. 

“Because I want to do some real 
writing this winter. I have an idea for 
a novel, and I'll tell you, Jen, it is go- 
ing to be a big thing,” and he began 
to pace the floor nervously. 

The winter rains set in and they 
went to the city less and less. 

Dick was busy with his typewriter 
all day long and Jennie moved about 
the house as quietly as a mouse; some- 
times he read her bits of his work in 
the evenings and she, too, felt that 
the book would be a big thing, and, in 
those weeks of work and companion- 
ship, the maternal spirit, which comes 
to some women only with the advent 
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of a child, was born in Jennie. She 
guarded her husband from every in- 
terruption—if the book was his child, 
it was hers also, and she forgot her 
passing jealousy in the happiness of 
love and service. 

Generally they took their daily walk 
together, going to the village for mail, 
but one day Dick announced his in- 
tention of taking a long walk, alone, 
flushing as he did so, in what seemed 
to Jennie needless embarrassment. 

“You can think things out better that 
way?” she asked sympathetically. 

“Yes,” Dick answered, shortly, and 
flushed again. 

Every day that week he was absent 
and Jennie forebore to speak of her 
loneliness, since these solitary rambles 
might mean inspiration to him. She 
amused herself as best she could with 
her housework, going after ferns or 
the mail when the weather was fine, 
watching the mountain veil itself in 
midst when the rains came, shivering 
a little when the wind blew and the 
trees flung their great branches over 
the little cabin, like giant arms. The 
laurels and madrones swayed back and 
forth, yielding like gentle women, but 
the redwoods stood stiff, like strong 
men, bending obliquely, as a mast 
when the ship sinks in the trough of 
the wave. There was a giant red- 
wood on the bank behind the house 
which she watched with fearful fas- 
cination, knowing it would crush them 
if it fell. 

“No danger, whatever,” Dick as- 
sured her, in the evening, laughing at 
her fears. 

“But, Dick, dear, I am afraid,” Jen- 
nie told him. “Can’t you stay home 
now ?” 

“I am sorry, Jennie,” Dick answer- 
ed, and again his manner was confused 
and constrained. “I am Sorry, but 
you see, I—I can’t.” 

The next day was so stormy that 
Jennie fully expected Dick would re- 
main in his room, writing; she was 
both surprised and perplexed to find, 
when she came in to speak to him that 
he had gone, leaving a note on top of 
the closed typewriter. 
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Nita’s Mountain Shack 


“Don’t expect me until you see me 
—maay not be back to dinner.” 

All this secrecy was unlike Dick. 

Jennie was still puzzling over it 
when, in the afternoon, the milkman 
brought her mail. 

“T knew it was too stormy for you 
to go out,” he explained, in his soft 
Italian voice and his dark face was 
lighted by a flash of white teeth as 
he bowed in response to Jennie’s 
thanks. There were a couple of re- 
turned manuscripts and a thin enve- 
lope which looked as if it might con- 
tain a check; these Jennie placed on 
Dick’s desk, the thin one on top, on 
the principle that good news comes 
first, then she cuddled in a big arm 
chair by the fire to enjoy her own let- 
ter from Ruth Prescott. Ruth always 
wrote such a newsy, chatty letter, and 
this was even chattier than usual, only 
like a scorpion, it bore a sting in its 
tail, for the postscript read 

“Have you seen anything of Nita, 

but of course you have for she has 
been at her own little place a week. 
Tell her I intend to raid her some 
day, secret or no secret.” 

Jennie let the letter fall to the floor 
and her eyes filled with tears. This 
was the reason of Dick’s solitary 
walks, of his confusion, his secretive- 
ness. Nita was here. Nita, to whose 
secluded cabin Dick alone knew the 





























hidden trail. And she had tried so 
hard, so hard to be his helpmate, his 
companion, his true wife. She leaned 
her head on the arm of the cushioned 
chair and yielded to a very abandon- 
ment of weeping, self pity and the 
shame of. unwanted love sweeping 
away every other emotion. 

“He wanted a cook,” she sobbed, 
wildly. “Just a cook.” 

A squirrel, frightened by the wildly 
swaying branches, leaped suddenly 
upon the roof and Jennie started and 
gave a little scream. She looked 
around the cosy room and into the de- 
serted study, for which she had choos- 
en the most restful tints. That very 
morning she had draped a scarf of 
shimmering violet over the little stand 
near the typewriter. 

“Tt stands for the highest vibration,” 

she had told Dick, imitating the tone 
of some of the erratic frequenters of 
the Prescott home. “It will surely 
lead to inspiration,” and he had 
laughed and kissed her. This was their 
home of which she had been so proud. 
But, no, no, it was not her home, what 
was she but a servant—a cook? She 
snatched cloak and rubbers and left 
the house; she could no longer breathe 
there. ; 
She clambered up the slippery trail 
to the upper road. The rain was over 
and the wind had somewhat abated, 
but the water ran in yellow streams, 
colored by the clay washed down from 
the hillsides, and the wind shook icy 
drops from the trees. She rounded a 
little bluff, which waved wild black- 
berry vines of scarlet and brown, and 
came upon a view of the mountain, 
shining like a gigantic opal as the 
late sun pierced through the mist. Its 
beauty calmed her, as always. Dick, 
she reminded herself, gulping back 
her tears, had lived up to his part of 
the bargain. Oh, how could she give 
him up? 

Her feet slipped, even encased as 
they were in rubbers, and stepping up- 
on a pile of sodden leaves, she felt a 
movement in its center, as if a dis- 
turbed snake were wiggling away from 
its invaded winter quarters. She 
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started backward in alarm, stumbled, 
slipped and disappeared over the 
edge of the gulch. 

She heard a dislodged stone splash 
into the stream below and clutched 
desperately at whatever might impede 
her progress, but she did not fall far, 
for she was stopped by a large pile of 
loosely heaped brush. She scrambled 
to her feet. Her cloak was muddy, 
skirt torn, arms scratched and she was 
shaken by the fall, but not harmed. 
She saw that she could not climb that 
slippery hill of mud, so she must find 
her way to the lower road. She circled 
the brush heap and on the other side 
she found a poorly defined path wind- 
ing among tall redwood trees. She had 
followed it but a short distance when 
she saw before her a little cabin, dark 
among the dark trees—unwittingly she 
had stumbled upon the hidden trail. 

She stopped a moment, her breath 
coming fast, then resolutely went for- 
ward. ’ 

By the porch stood a toyon bush 
and its fallen crushed berries had 
stained the steps with splotches of 
brownish red, like dried blood; a head 
appeared for a moment at the window, 
a woman’s head, with thick lips and 
flattened nose, then Nita’s voice came 
to her, full of passionate entreaty: 

“Darling, my darling.” 

Jennie held her breath and pressed 
her cold hands to her heart as she 
awaited Dick’s answer. But it was 
not Dick’s voice she heard—ah, pray 
God Dick would never speak like that, 
for this voice had no mind behind it— 
it was as the mouthings of an animal. 

The door was thrown open and Dick 
stepped out on the porch. 

“Why, Jennie, Jennie,” he called. 
“You are bleeding— what has hap- 
heped. 

“I fell—just a scratch or two,” she 
explained. “But, Dick—what—what 
does this mean?” 

“It’s La Grange, Nita’s husband, 
poor fellow, he has been insane for 
some time. Once in a while Nita, 
with Mammie Bell to help, brings him 
here. She thinks the silence, her con- 
stant devotion may help, but so far 
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her efforts have failed. Poor girl, it 
is heartbreaking to see her try. She 
is too proud to have it known, but 
since you are here, come”—and Dick 
drew Jennie inside the door. 

Nita did not even look up as they 
entered. On her knees beside the 
couch, she bent over her husband, her 
small form tense with emotion, her 
big eyes burning into his. . 

“Listen, sweetheart,” she implored! 
“Listen to me. I am Nita, your Nita, 
who loves you. Oh, God, it is my love 
against his reason. I will bring him 
back to me. Albert, look at me and 
listen. I am Nita—Nita.” 

The inarticulate sound ceased and 
the man on the couch looked into her 
face. 

“Nita,” he repeated, unsteadily. 

“Steady now, chile, cool and 
steady,” Mammie Bell patted Nita’s 
shoulder, and waved the other two 
away. 

“Nita has had three years of this,” 
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Dick said, as’ they stepped outside. 
“His lucid spells seem to last longer 
lately, but his violent spells have been 
more violent. That is why I have been 
here. He may recover—who knows 
what love like Nita’s may do.” 

“Oh, poor, poor Nita, and I thought 
I thought——” Jennie hid her 
face on Dick’s shoulder. 

“What did you think?” Dick raised 
her face to his and looked into her 
eyes, then he clasped her to him. 

“Jennie,” he whispered. “You do 
love me, then? It is not just because 
you longed for a home and like to 
cook ?” 

“Love you—oh, Dick, Dick.” Jen- 
nie was half laughing, half crying, as 
she clung to him. “And I thought you 
only wanted a cook.” 

Dick laughed too, as he took her 
hand 

“Well, I’ve got one,” he teased. 
“Come, cooklady, dearest wife, let us 
go home.” 











LAST NIGHT 


Last night across the shadow-land of dreams, 
Aglow with radiance like the moon-lit sea, 
Crowned with the beauty of your hair that gleams 
And glows like golden raindrops on the lea 
When once again the sun makes bright the west 
At eventide upon the heels of storm—— 

You came to me and like a vision, blest, 

You filled my soul with singing till the dawn. 
But ah, the dawn! The empty waking hour 
When every pulse that stirs within me cries 
Your name—it has the beauty of a flower—— 
And memory alone, in pain, replies! 

All day within the throng-choked city street 

I search, in vain, one face I do not meet. 


R. R. GREEN Woop. 








A Child of the Hills 


By Milton Barth 


HE rugged peaks of the high 
IT Sierras jutted proudly into the 
heavens and the summer sun 
kissed the fast disappearing snow. A 
rickety wagon, propelled by one horse, 
squeaked and rattled as it threaded its 
way along the mountain trail under the 
whispering pines and through the 
green-carpeted slopes of mountain 
misery. 

Above the noise of the creaking 
wagon could be heard the hack-hack 
coughing of a man, the driver, who 
coughed convulsively between the 
strokes of a whip with which he was 
urging on to further effort a lame roan 
mare, which like himself appeared to 
to be largely skin and bones. Beside 
him sat a little girl. She could not 
have been over four years of age; her 
yellow hair hanging uncombed spread 
over her tiny shoulders. Her voice 
was wee and silvery and she spoke to 
the young man as he pulled the mare 
to a level siding in the green misery. 

“Papa, do we rest here?” she asked. 

“Yes, my child,” he coughed “It is 
late; we will rest here tonight.” 

The man dismounted slowly almost 
falling from the wheel. Feebly he 
unhitched the mare, coughing and 
choking as he worked. When he had 
finished, he gathered small sticks of 
dead pine and several cones with 
which to start a fire. Pansy gathered 
some also. Her father then lighted a 
brimstone match and held it beneath 
a sticky pitch-covered cone. As the 
pile sprang into a blaze, the young 
man séemed to lose his balance, and 
coughing heavily he fell backward to 
the ground. 

Pansy threw her little arms around 
him. 

“Papa! Papa!” she cried. 


He rolled his eyes—seeing nothing. 

“God protect you my child!” he 
gasped. His head fell back lifeless on 
the green turf. 

All that awful night Pansy held her 
father’s hand. “Det up! Det up!” 
she would say. The fire flamed high; 
then dwindled to embers. The night 
was dark and cold. Many times she 
cried aloud, but there was no one to 
comfort her. 

The morning sun found Pansy cud- 
dled close to the body of her father, 
her blue eyes shut, fast asleep. It was 
late when she awakened for she had 
not slept till toward the dawn so great 
had been her fear. 

“Tum, Papa! Tum!” She pulled 
hard at the young man’s coat sleeve. 
“Cold, Papa, cold Papa cold too!” 

She began to cry; she cried till the 
tears no longer flowed. At last, see- 
ing that her father would not awaken, 
she wandered away. 


* * ok * 





Mack Coogan was seated on the ve- 
randa of his roadhouse sunning him- 
self beneath the sign which he had 
erected for the benefit of thirsty trav- 
elers. The sign read: Coogan’s Resort. 
The roadhouse was located on the 
main emigrant road. Coogan caught 
all the trade. He had set his hotel at 
a junction where a spur road joined 
in order not to miss any. 

Business was usually dull during the 
early afternoon and Coogan’s stomach 
was usually full—not of booze—that 
was for the other fellow. He imbibed 
sparingly; a professional gambler by 
trade. He ran the house alone with 
the aid of one Jenny Moore. Jenny 
had been a beauty in her day, but in- 
dulging in liquor and a life given up 
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to debauchery had somewhat wrinkled 
and hardened her features. 

Situated as the place was upon the 
lonely road, it caught many unwary 
strangers in its trap and many a 
Sampson was shorn of his hair. 

As Mack Coogan sat thinking about 
the man he had fleeced the night pre- 
ceding—the man having parted with 
every thing but his life—he heard a 
cry. Grabbing his pistol from his 
pocket, he started toward the bushes. 

“A panther in daylight,” he mused. 
“No house within fifteen miles; what 
else could it be?” 

He leveled his pistol at the thicket 
from whence the crys came. 

A child emerged. 

“My God!” he exclaimed, dropping 
the weapon. 

He sprang forward toward the child. 

The child screamed louder than be- 
fore and ran back into the clump of 
bushes. 

Coogan went after the child. He 
caught Pansy in his arms. Her little 
body quivered like a hunted animal. 
He held her tight; then kissed her. 
She no longer feared, smiling at Coo- 
gan through her tears. The little smile 
touched rough Coogans heart and a 
lump stuck in his throat. When it 
passed he asked: 

“How did you get to this place? 
Who’s little lass are you?” 

“Pansy—Papa’s dirl,” she said, 
looking him straight in the eye. “Oo 
won’t hurt me. Will 00?” 

“Where’s Papa?” he asked tenderly. 


* * * * 


Ten years passed. Coogan still ran 
his Den of Iniquity; Jenny Moore still 
plied her trade, but Pansy never knew 
it in all its vileness. Coogan loved 
her more than anything in the world. 
She was his pride, his idol, his pansy 
in his thistle bed. She occupied the 
best room in the roadhouse, far re- 
moved from the scenes of crime and 
degradation. 

Jenny watched her bloom into wo- 
manhood. One day she said to Coo- 
gan: “The girl is old enough now to 
help me with the business. She is 
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younger than I am and more beauti- 
ful.” 

Coogan stood still, dumbfounded 
and silent—stunned. He whipped out 
his big pistol and held its nose to Jen- 
ny’s breast. 

“Insult me, will you, Jenny Moore! 
Me! give that girl over to the 
beasts! God! never ! She is 
all that remains to connect me with 
home and humanity. She came here 
pure and by the Gods—for my own 
dear mother’s sake, I will send her 
away pure and white and spotless.” 

He lowered the pistol. 

“But you have never protected me 
so! 

“No!” he growled. “You were no 
white lamb when you came here.” 

“Very well, Coogan, I will say no 
more about it.” 

Deep piled the snow in the Sierras 
and the little roadhouse lay snow- 
bound. As the storm began, a youth 
of twenty appeared at the doorway 
and asked for refuge for his horse 
and himself. He was a jolly young 
man and carried a bible under his right 
arm. He looked to be quite a decent 
fellow. He sat by the bar-room stove, 
minded his own business and read 
from his. book long and often. 

“Have a drink,” said Coogan, 
on the House.” 

“T don’t drink.” 

This was a new sort of a customer, 
Coogan muttered to himself. “A man 
who don’t drink—I’ve read about such 
fellows, but I’ll be durned if I ever 
saw one before who wouldn’t take a 
free one.” 

“Maybe a skirt would interest you,” 
continued the proprietor. 

“None that would be 
around a den like this.” 

“T sort of like your talk, Chap, but 
don’t be too certain about your predi- 
gested opinions. I have a girl here 
that I don’t introduce to patrons. You'll 
be with us a month or more, I war- 
rant, if the snow continues to fall and 
you seem to be the kind of a man I 
would introduce a daughter to, if I had 
one. This girl ain’t my daughter, but 
she is straight, and I’ll show anyone 
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A CHILD OF THE HILLS 


some straight shooting who ain’t 
straight with her.” 

Old Coogan walked to the rear of 
the building and called up the 
stairway: “Pansy! — company—come 
down!” 

Pansy presently entered the bar- 
room. She came smiling. 

“Mr.—a—a—oh, what’s 
name?” asked Coogan. 

“Richard—David Richard.” 

“All right, David, this is Pansy, the 
sweetest girl in the Sierras—a Child 
of the Hills. Her father died a quar- 
ter of a mile down the slope on the 
old Bear Trail. She came to live here 
when a wee tot and I love her as I 
would my own.” 

“I’m glad to meet you Miss Pansy.” 

“T’m glad Father likes you,” Pansy 
replied. 

During the weeks that followed, 
the two spent much of the time to- 
gether. 

Jenny Moore rolled and smoked 
cigarettes. 

David Richard pleaded with Jenny 
and Coogan to see the error of their 
way, to blot out their sins and begin 
life anew, but to no avail. 

Coogan delighted in listening to the 
young people sing and even joined in 
some of their merrymaking. Jenny 
was too far gone to care for such in- 
nocent amusement. She smoked in- 
cessantly. 

At last the time came for the young 
preacher to leave; the trail was open 
and he was in a hurry to take charge 
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of his new field in Nevada. 

The two men sat alone in the bar- 
room. 

“T’d like to marry Pansy, Mr. Coo- 
gan,” said Richard. “I love——” 

“Hands up Coogan!” commanded 
the sheriff. 

A posse had surrounded the hotel. 
Several men followed the officer. 

Coogan was quick with his gun and 
the sheriff fell never to rise again. 

The bullets flowed fast, Coogan 
using the bar as a buffer. Richard 
fell flat on the floor behind a counter 
for protection. 

When the smoke cleared the posse 
had disappeared leaving a trail of red 
blood upon the white snow. The 
sheriff lay dead. The blood oozed 
from two ugly wounds in Coogan’s 
head. 

At the first sound of the firing Jenny 
and Pansy rushed downstairs. 

“Father!” exclaimed Pansy in hor- 
ror. “The Brigands!” 

“No child—the sheriff—I am a bad 
man. I must send you away. You 
should not have witnessed this.” 

“T will never leave you Father,” she 
cried, as she washed the wounds with 
water and bathed his hot brow. 

A bullet whizzed through the win- 


dow. Coogan fell heavily from his 
chair; the bullet had pierced his 
heart. 


“She loves you Richard,” he gasped. 
“Take her!” 

He breathed hard for a moment, 
then lay motionless. 














The Tattooed Man 


By Tetsu Kurashige 


EARILY, and forlornly, Tom 
McTavish gazed seaward across 
the outer-reef, as his former fel- 
low sailors rowed the boat loaded with 
copra toward the ship; anchored out 
in the bay. The little craft was tossed 
up and down among the merciless bil- 
lows. McTavish had marooned him- 
self, but behind his purpose hid some 
inexplainable secret or ambition. After 
a long gaze at the little craft, he satis- 
fied himself, and then burst into a 
wrathful oath. 

“Huh! I’m goin’ to be the king of 
this island. I’d rather live here among 
the natives than to be driven by the 
sea wolf.” 

But above all McTavish’s ambition 
lay in the cherished hope to marry 
Tawana, the princess of Fitu-Iva, 
whom he had met on his first trip to 
that island. The occasion happened 
to be one of the regular market days 
when the kanakas brought their wares 
to sell, that McTavish had met Ta- 
wana. . But at that time there was no 
opportunity for him to express his 


sentiment toward her. And now he had ’ 


all the chance and without rivals. 
The white beach was glaring to Mc- 
Tavish’s eyes, while the drowsy palms 
languidly stooped. He ran along the 
beach and came to a bunch of natives 
squatted about idly basking in the sun. 
“Hope I won’t be beaten by the 
kanakas,” he muttered dubiously. 
“Torana,” they greeted him after 
they noticed him coming toward them. 
The white man’s unexpected visit 
somewhat brought suspicion to the na- 
tives, though they were superior in 
number. McTavish by instinct knew 
the lurking of suspicion among the 
kanakas so he sat among them. They 
began to murmur among themselves in 


an unintelligible tongue. 

“Me like Tawana,” he broke out 
smilingly. Then he gesticulated that 
he wanted Tawana, which pantomime 
they interpreted to mean that he 
came to take her away. Many fever- 
ish attempts were made to make 
them understand. 

With an ugly grunt the kanakas 
sprang upon the white man. The 
drowsy languidness at first shown by 
them immediately turned into fiery 
volcanic temper. They pounded the 
life out of poor McTavish, and were 
it not for the sudden appearance of 
Tawana, he might have been the prey 
of the kanakas. 

“Pau! pau!” shouted Tawana lift- 
ing her hands, and just as they at 
first met McTavish, the kanakas left 
him, and meekly withdrew to bask in 
the sand again. McTavish forgetting 
his bruises and other ailments, jump- 
ed to his feet, and kissed her hand. 

“O, Tawana, I’ve come to woo you,” 
he ardently said kneeling at her feet. 
The kanakas again resumed their 
curiosity, but thought that he was 
thanking her. 

Now Tawana was the only kanaka 
princess who knew a little of English. 
With such a bit of linguistic power she 
had been acting as intrepreter when 
the white traders made their rounds 
to her island. 

‘You no same like all kanaka,” she 
flounted at him. “You no more - er - 
that er,” she stumbled. Looking 
around among the curious men she 
beckoned to one of them. Trembling 
with fear the beckoned one obediently 
stepped forward. 

‘This you no get,” Tawana point- 
ed at hideous tattoo on the kanaka’s 
arms and throughout his body. 














THE TATOOED MAN 


“Oh, tattoo?” McTavish nodded his 
head understandingly. 

“Yeah. You must get tattoo. Me 
no like you,” she teased the white 
man. 

She began to laugh, mock and made 
many flaunting remarks about McTav- 
ish. Then others joined her in the 
melee, while he stood there as the 
most humiliating spectator. The grin- 
ning natives gathered about him and 
danced, while Tawana shyly smiled at 
him. For a moment McTavish seem- 
ed to have lost his dignity, but above 
all his temper. It was fortunate, how- 
ever, that he had not taken any drastic 
step. 

“But I do love you Tawana,” Mc- 
Tavish burst out advancing toward her 
with his hands outstretched. “I mean 
business. Come.” 

“No like you,’ she sneered at the 
white man, and ran into the jungle. 

The kanakas also followed her, ex- 
cept one, a cripple, who remained with 
McTavish. Teihei was his name, and 
a brother of Tawana. His expression 
indicated a pity for the “stranded sail- 
or” as he thought McTavish had been 
such. He limped toward McTavish 
and offered his hand and said “Ior- 
ana.” 

“Me Tawana brother,” he began. 
“Me make tattoo - too much goot.” 

“You make tattoo - for me,” was the 
eager and responsive answer of Mc- 
Tavish, for this added a new triumph 
to his already defeated purpose. “You 
go ahead quick,” and rolled up his 
sleeves and offered his arms. 

Teihei grinningly examined the 
arms and a source of satisfaction ap- 
peared on his countenance. Being a 
cripple by birth, Teihei had special- 
ized in the barbaric art of tattooing, 
and was considered a master in this 
profession. Heretofore, he had been 
practicing only upon the kanakas, but 
here was a white skin. 

At last he exclaimed, “Wery goot; 
you come follow me,” and led the way 
into the jungle. McTavish followed 
the cripple but his hand was always on 
the pistol trigger. At last they come 
to a grass hut in the midst of an ex- 
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traordinary thick underbrush. After a 
most careful examination McTavish 
had satisfied himself that nothing foul 
was to be played upon him, and that 
Teihei was sincere. 

It was fully three months before 
the tattoo had been healed. During 
all this period McTavish was of neces- 
sity confined in the vicinity of Teihei’s 
hut. Day after day a longing to see 
Tawana crept into his heart which was 
externally known to her brother. One 
day Teihei made a final examination 
of the tattoo on McTavish’s arms and 
body. 

*«T guess Tawana will take me now,” 
McTavish smiled as he saw the hid- 
eous sign on his body. “Will you 
take me to her?” 

“You come,” said the kanaka and 
led him out into the forest. 

There was the usual dancing and 
feasting in the village, for the kana- 
kas were the happiest creatures among 
human beings. The sudden appear- 
ance of McTavish (now dressed like 
one of them) brought a new fear and 
awe. Only the strong authority and 
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presence of Teihei had prevented: the 
attack upon McTavish. Then all 
grunts and possible disturbances sub- 
sided. 

Tawana appeared, and when her 
eyes caught sight of McTavish, who 
was still distinguishable from the rest 
of the kanakas, she made a heathenish 
remark. Fear overtook her, and she 
made an attempt for the jungle, but 
McTavish immediately caught her. 
Now the kanakas were indifferent and 
rather looked forward to the result of 
McTavish’s mission. 

Teihei expounded at length, with 
firstlies and secondlies, and such other 
subdivisions of argument why McTav- 
ish had requested to be tattooed. He 
contended that if McTavish had gone 
to such an extent only for her sake, 
Tawana should return his love. 
Tawana then seemed to be seriously 
considering her brother’s argument, 
but soon broke out into a hearty laugh 
—nay a sneer. 

“You, a white kanaka—funny kind. 
I no like you,” she flippantly remarked 
and ran into the brush nearby. The 
natives were startled and stood there 
as lost witnesses. Poor McTavish 
hung his head in utter disappointment. 
He had sacrificed his body just for 
the sake of a girl whom he ardently 
loved only to be jilted. 

Days passed on slowly and wearily. 
At least it seemed so to McTavish 
who was a disappointed man, but who 
practically had the natives under his 
control. As a matter of fact he had 
figured prominently in Fitu-Iva, one 
of the South Sea islands. 

No one knew where Tawana had 
gone, not even her brother. They be- 
gan to suspect foul play by McTavish, 
‘but evidence was lacking. As Teihei 
had become a staunch friend of Mc- 
Tavish, the kanakas dared not to lay 
hands on the pseudo-king. 

That island had become the hardest 
one to deal with by the traders, who 
were in fact “blackbirds.” During the 
market days when the traders came, 
the kanakas would always ask the ad- 
vice of McTavish, who made no ap- 
pearance before the white men. “We'll 
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see our king about it,” they said be- 
fore a bargain was closed. As a re- 
sult the bargain was fairer and in some 
instances more advantageous to the 
natives, who knew nothing about the 
value of their wares. 

However, there was one, “Mate” 
Foster, who had made up his mind, at 
the very instant when he had been de- 
manded an unusual price for a basket- 
ful of pearls, to find out the unknown 
king. 

“T want to see your king,” he asked 
of the natives. 

They shook their heads and ex- 
claimed in unison, “Him sick.” As a 
matter of fact that had been the ad- 
vice or warning given by McTavish 
when the traders inquired to see the 
alleged king. 

Foster shook his head in disgust. 
“No, this king must be a white scoun- 
drel. He has used his influence to sub- 
jugate these ignorant kanakas.” His 
fellow crews were busily engaged in 
their dealings with the natives. “I 
must see him.” 

The day was done, and the seven 
traders rowed to the ship anchored off 
the coral reef. Mate Foster sat aloft 
and whispered in a monotone. At first 
they regarded it indifferently as they 
wrestled the billows with the loaded 
boat. 

“Wha’s matter mate?” one inquired. 

“Damned. There must be a white 
skunk there. I must see him — he’s 
been posing as a king, I guess,” he 
said and gave a contemptuous glance 
toward the island. “I’m going to get 
him tonight.” ‘ 

“T’m in it,” they all assented. 

No time had been lost is making the 
night attack. The crew of the “Tutu- 
ila” took every weapon on board to 
make a nocturnal attack upon the is- 
land, and to capture the alleged king. 
Their plan was to have Mate Foster 
go alone under the guise of a friendly 
mission. Then he was to fire two shots 
in succession in case of an emergency. 

On his way back from the custom- 
ary walk to the sea shore, Mc!avish 
encountered a short, rotund white man, 
in unstarched ducks, with beard of 
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three month’s growth. Something 
familiar about his tentative, saturated 
gate was familiar. McTavish knew on 
the instant who that stranger was. 

“Of all the skunks, Tom,” greeted 
Mate Foster. 

“If it ain’t Mate, the old devil,” was 
the return greeting as they shook 
hands and embraced each other. 

“Why, what’s the devil you’rd doing 
here?” said Foster. “Come aboard 
I’ve some choice cigarettes,” invited 
Mate Foster. “And tell us how you 
suruck to be here.” 

“Nothing doin’, mate, I won’t leave 
this island till I die. ‘Tis Tahoe I’m 
now, the king of Fitu-Iva.” 

Mate Foster whistled his amaze- 
ment. “So after all, you became a 
king eh?” After a careful scrutiny of 
Tom McTavish, alias Tahoe, the other 
burst out, “No wonder we were stung 
in our business today.” 

“T’m a king without a quéen,” sadly 
remarked McTavish. 

“That’s funny, tell us,” said the 
other eagerly. “Come aboard, and 
we'll have the grand old time once 
more.” 

“You go back to the ship and come 
ashore tomorrow. A delay means 
death for night prowlers.” The last 
statement was uttered rather sternly 
with an air of finality. Mate Foster 
then heard rustle of brushes nearby, 
as well as many pairs of brilliant 
balls. He rushed to the boat and 
made a hasty beat toward his ship. 

McTavish had been waiting for 
Mate Foster early the next morning. 
Presently the crew from “Tuatuila” 
landed. 

“Boys this is Tom McTavish, whose 
kanaka name is - er -” 

“Tahoe,” supplemented McTavish. 

“Er - he’s the king of this island. 
We were together while you fellows 
were still romping in your knickers. 
Meet him boys.” 

They shook hands. “Here, wear 
somethin’ more decent,” advised Mate 
Foster as he threw a pair of unstarch- 
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ed duck trousers and a checker shirt 
towards him. 

“Thanks, but I’d rather be a kanaka 
than wear those nuisance stuff,” Mc- 
Tavish replied as he pushed aside the 
clothing handed to him. 

“What about the king without a 
queen?” interrupted Foster as though 
that had been his sole purpose of mak- 
ing the trip. 

“I’m the most unhappy king, 
friends,” began McTavish. “I may 
as well confess now that my only pur- 
pose of remaining here was to marry 
a princess Tawana. At first she teas- 
ed and said that she would have noth- 
ing to do with me because I had no tat- 
too. Afterward her brother, Teihei, 
made these tottoos on me, and I went 
to see Tawana in the hopes to win her 
back. This time she escaped for good, 
and nobody knows whether she’s dead 
or gone to another island.” 

“Then let’s get back, you’ve got the 
wealth to attract any girl now—not 
those kanaka ones.” 

“It’s no use,” the other shook his 
head sadly. “I’m ruined—physically 
ruined. How can I go back to civili- 
zation when my body is covered with 
tattoos—these unsightly things.” 

“T wonder if there isn’t any method 
by which these tattoos may be re- 
moved,” remarked one. 

“Not in your blessed life, young 
man, jumped in McTavish. “It'll re- 
main till I’m buried. My wealth is 
worthless to me. Yes, those pearls 
and copra are worthless to me.” 

In the meantime the natives 
squatted about listening with curious 
awe to the conversation between the 
white men and McTavish. However, 
their instinct told them that it was a 
friendly affair, so they brought fruits, 
roast chicken, fish, and a regular feast 
took place. 

“Now, we'll give you an exclusive 
right to trade with us,” concluded Mc- 
tavish, “but you must be fair with the 
kanakas, even if I should die tomor- 
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The Interpreter 


By Thomas E. La Suer 


WAS seated in the American 
Club, idly watching the cosmo- 

politan crowds as they drifted 
by, and impatiently wondering at the 
non-arrival of my friend Harry Lang. 
On his successful quest for an inter- 
view with a certain rebel agent this 
day would largely depend the result 
of my trip to Mexico City. 

Some few days prior to this, I had 
been called into our New York office, 
and informed that I was to leave for 
the seat of hostilities in Mexico at 
once, as the President had decided to 
raise the embargo on arms to the rebel 
forces, who were opposing the rule of 
the dictator then in power. 

On my arrival in Mexico I at once 
looked up a boyhood friend, Harry 
Lang, well knowing that he, with his 
wide and complete knowledge of the 
country, would prove an invaluable aid 
to my venture. 

On Lang’s return just before dinner 
that evening, I was told that all had 
been successfully arranged for an in- 
terview with my man that same night, 
and I knew that my confidence in 
Lang’s ability had not been misplaced. 

After dinner, having received from 
Lang minute instructions as to the 
meeting place, I lighted a cigar and 
strolled toward the Paseo. Looking 
into the happy and smiling faces that 
passed, I found it unbelievable that 
but a few miles distant from the city, 
men, young boys, and even women 
were locked in a death struggle, fight- 
ing with a fury and hate that neither 
showed nor asked any mercy. I tried 
to excuse to myself the part I was to 
play, with the thought that if they had 
no guns, it would be knives,—and kill- 
ings by the latter are so “messy.” 

This somewhat eased my slightly 


troubled conscience and the beauty 
and quiet of this lovely spot soon 
soothed and calmed my nerves, which 
had been worn to a raw edge by my 
anxieties of the day. Now that my 
plans seemed likely to have a happy 
termination, life and its living appeal- 
ed to me strongly. 

Finding my favorite seat,—a stone 
bench placed conveniently under 
one of the many cypress trees that 
bordered the walk,—and listening to 
the last strains of a guitar softly play- 
ing the final notes of the popular Mex- 
ican air “La Golandrina,” I sank upon 
the bench to await the hour of my ap- 
pointment. 

The cooing of the doves in the 
branches above, and the crooning 
lullaby from the slight breeze as it 
passed through the foliage about me, 
had the effect of making me lose all 
thought of my surroundings, until I 
was aroused by the feeling that I was 
not alone. Peering into the darkness 
I saw the huddled and bent figure of 
aman. I lighted a match to see the 
time by my watch, and my seat-mate 
moved nearer, at the same time apol- 
ogizing for the intrusion, and his dis- 
turbing my revery. 

His first few words proved him to 
be a man of culture and education, and 
also a Frenchman, as he addressed me 
by the title “Monsieur.” 

We had talked upon commonplace 
subjects only a short time, when our 
conversation drifted around to the pre- 
sent warfare being waged by the fight- 
ing forces, and I remarked that it 
seemed quite improbable that any 
good or lasting results would come 
from the struggle. 

“I quite agree with you, Monsieur,” 
replied my companion, “but I myself 
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know of one,— and only one,—good 
that has so far come from this strife, 
and the result”—here he hesitated and 
looking sharply at me, continued— 
“well, my friend, you shall judge of 
the result yourself; if Monsieur so 
wishes, I will relate to him the story.” 

Assuring him that the hearing would 
give me much pleasure, and lighting a 
Perfecto, I settled back comfortably 
and prepared to listen. 

“Monsieur,” he said, “my story 
opens in France, and in that most 
beautiful city in the world—Paris.” 
He did not again speak for some mo- 
ments, but suddenly he straightened 
in his seat, and with hurried gestures, 
and words flowing so rapidly that I 
was hardly able to follow, he proceed- 
ed :— 

“One night, not many years ago, a 
professor—we will call him Monsieur 
Henri Trigault, but the name matters 
little—was returning from a lecture. It 
had rained earlier in the evening, and 
now that the storm had ceased, a fog 
hung over the city. 

“As Trigault came opposite his lodg- 
ings and was about to enter, a figure 
stepped out from the shadows, and ac- 
costed him with the words: ‘For the 
love of God, Monsieur, will you not 
help me? I have not had a mouthful 
to eat this day!’ 

“Many times in the years that fol- 
lowed, Monsieur, did Prof. Trigault 
curse the night when he heeded that 
cry of distress, for the bread cast upon 
the waters was destined to return 
bringing with it a bitterness that was 
to wreck his after life. 

“The young man,—or rather, boy, as 
he was barely seventeen years of age, 
—was taken to Trigault’s apartment, 
and made comfortable for the night. 
Before retiring, he told his benefactor 
the story of his short life. His name, 
it appeared, was Paul Dalbert,—he 
had arrived in Paris from the north of 
France some days previously,—his 
parents were both dead, and himself 
alone in the world and penniless. 

“Trigault was deeply touched by the 
pitiful story and the boy’s apparent 
need of a friend, and that night, after 
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retiring, he gave the subject much 
thought. Then the happy idea came 
to him—‘why not adopt this waif of 
the streets? Was not he himself at 
times lonely for lack of companion- 
ship? With his salary received 
as a professor at the university, and 
his own little private fortune, he could 
well afford to take this step, if he so 
desired.’ So, Monsieur, it was de- 
cided. Paul was to make his home 
with Henrj Trigault, take up a profes- 
sion, and receive every advantage that 
the professor could afford him. 
“Monsieur,” and the old man turned 
his face to me—“it is said that very 
often our blessings come to us in dis- 
guise. But I say that many times our 
troubles come to us in the same way,” 
—with which remark he was again 
silent, while around his lips an ironical 
smile seemed to play. He soon re- 
sumed speaking, with that sadness in 
his face and voice that I had at first 
noticed, taking the place of the hard- 
ness and bitterness he had just shown. 
“Five years had passed, Monsieur, 
and it was the anniversary of the day 
on which Trigault had taken the boy 
in. They had formed the custom of 
celebrating this date each year by giv- 
ing a little dinner to a few friends, and 
it was on this night that Henri Trigault 
became conversant with a part of 
Paul’s life along the primrose path of 
the gay Parisian White Way, of which 
he had been entirely ignorant. Many 
times in the past he had found it easy, 
as well as necessary, to excuse Paul’s 
numerous pranks and escapades with 
the thought that it was but youth hav- 
ing its fling. However, at the dinner 
on this night he was the unwilling 
listener to stories of a part of Dalbert’s 
life of which he woul not have believ- 
ed the boy capable. In the talk band- 
ied back and forth between Paul and 
his friends, Trigault caught snatches 
of anecdotes regarding Paul’s little af- 
fair with a famous actress, and again 
it was a little seamstress, and yet 
again that most deplorable affair with 
the wife of a well-known journalist. 
“So the conversation was carried on, 
until Trigault, nauseated by hearing 
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the unsavory details of Paul’s inner 
life, made his excuses, and retired 
early from the company, that he might 
better be able to think these revela- 
tions over alone. You see, Monsieur, a 
great change had recently come into 
the professor’s life. He had just be- 
come engaged to a most charming girl, 
and had also been offered, and had ac- 
cepted, the Chair of Modern Lang- 
uages in a prominent American col- 
lege. These new plans he had intend- 
ed confiding to Paul on the night of 
this dinner party.” 

Here the stranger interrupted his 
narrative with a sneering laugh, and 
continued :— 

“Well, Monsieur, late one night in 
after years Trigault recalled this din- 
ner of the past, and remembered that 
owing to the great love and respect he 
felt for the purity and innocence of 
this young girl, Mademoiselle Gab- 
rielle Ledoux, who was soon to be- 
come his wife, he did not announce his 
engagement that night, as he had in- 
tended. He revolted at the mere 
thought of even mentioning the name 
of his intended in the presence of 
those gay boulevardiers. 

“On the next day after the night up- 
on which Trigault’s eyes had been par- 
tially opened to his protege’s deprav- 
ity, he told his future plans to Paul. 
In these the latter was included only 
to the extent that he was to remain in 
Paris, and finish his course as an 
architectural draftsman. If at the end 
of the year he had so far redeemed 
himself as to be fit for association 
with respectable people, he might then 
join the professor and his wife in their 
new home. 

“Monsieur, there are some loves and 
too many hatreds in this world too 
deep for mere words of man to ex- 
press, and it was such a feeling of 
love that Henri Trigault held for his 
bride Gabrielle during the first year of 
their marriage; but—” and the old 
man hesitated in his speech,—“as of 
old, a serpent crawled into this garden 
of Eden, to wreck all that Trigault 
held sacred and dear. 

“On returning home one day at 
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this period of his prosperity and hap- 
piness, the professor found awaiting 
him two letters. On opening the first, 
he found that his services were desir- 
ed here in Mexico City, in a prominent 
institution of learning. The other let- 
ter proved to be from Paul, who, now 
that his year of probation had passed, 
would, if permitted, again see his 
‘dear old Henri,’ for if he received no 
word to the contrary, he would leave 
Paris and join his friends at once. 

The offer from the school here in 
Mexico the professor decided to ac- 
cept, as the advance in salary would 
buy many of the pretty trinkets that 
his ‘petite Gabrielle’ so loved to 
wear. Monsieur Trigault at that time 
lived and worked with but the one in- 
centive—and that to make this woman 
happy. 

“The day of Paul’s arrival came, and 
the professor saw with sorrow and 
disappointment that Dalbert’s letters 
proclaiming his reformation in the 
past year were false, for on every line 
of his face were written signs of dis- 
sipation more marked, if possible, 
than when they had last parted in 
Paris. 

“Monsieur,” the stranger asked, “do 
you believe in premonitions of good or 
evil, or in the occult?” 

“In the generally accepted meaning 
of the first word, possibly I do,” I 
answered, “but if by the word ‘occult’ 
you would imply that one could see, 
or receive messages from, departed 
spirits, my answer then would be de- 
cidedly ‘no!’” 

Later that night I realized the mean- 
ing of the smile the stranger turned 
upon me. 

“Well, Monsieur, Trigault felt this 
premonition or feeling of coming evil, 
—whichever one would prefer to call 
this warning—in the first days of 
Paul’s presence in his home. No doubt 
this was caused by the rapt and 
breathless interest with which Gab- 
rielle listened to Paul’s risque stories 
of a life, from which she, as a care- 
fully guarded “jeune fille” had been 
entirely shielded.” 

“And did not Trigault warn his 
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wife regarding her evident interest in 
this would-be destroyer of his hap- 
piness?” I asked. 

“O, yes, many times,” was the ans- 
wer, “but the only effect of the warn- 
ing, if any, seemed to be to make Gab- 
rielle more reckless in her growing 
affection for this man. 

“It was buta few days after his last 
warning to his wife, Monsieur”—and 
with clenched hands, and his whole 
frame shaking with emotion, the old 
man spoke almost in a whisper—‘“but 
a few days after, that, on returning 
home unexpectedly one night, Henri 
Trigault saw that which for the next 
few days turned him into a cunning 
revengeful madman.” 

Again I interrupted to remark, “And 
I suppose Trigault quite naturally 
killed this man, who had wrecked his 
home ?” 

“Have patience, my friend,” the 
stranger replied, “and you will soon 
be told the fate of this devil in human 
form. 

“On the morning following his dis- 
covery, Trigault did not appear at 
breakfast, but with a smile for his 
wife, pleaded a headache, and soon 
after from his window he saw Paul 
and Gabrielle mount and ride away 
for their daily canter. During their 
absence the husband worked with 
feverish haste to carry out the plans 
that had been formed in his disorder- 
ed brain during the night before. 

“Some days previous, Paul had se- 
cured tickets for this night at the 
theatre, and on leaving for the evening 
with his friend’s wife, he cautioned 
the ‘old tortoise,’ (as he often called 
Trigault,) not to become lonesome dur- 
ing their absence. 

“I can assure you, Monsieur,” con- 
tinued the stranger, with a malignant 
grin,’—Henri Trigault was far from 
lonesome that night. Not long after 
their departure, a carriage drove fur- 
iously to the front of the residence, a 
form jumped to the curb, and running 
quickly to the door, pounded and 
screamed for admittance. The maid 
on opening the door found no other 
than her mistress, little Gabrielle, cry- 
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ing and shrieking incoherently the 
name of Paul! 

“And as for Professor Henri,—ah, 
Monsieur, he was all kindness and at- 
tention. ‘Was it an accident?’ he ask- 
ed. ‘Had dear Paul been injured, or 
—worse still—killed?’ And then, in 
broken sentences, mingled with weep- 
ing and maledictions on the heads of 
the whole Mexican army, Gabrielle 
finally made her husband understand 
that Paul,—poor, innocent boy,—had 
been dragged from her side at the en- 
trance to the theatre, and arrested as 
a spy! ‘And why did Henri not hurry 
to bring Paul from that vile Mexican 
prison? Or would he wait until too 
late before going to the rescue, and 
then find that the poor boy had suf- 
fered a martyr’s death?’ 

“God forgive her the question—that 
he, Professor Henri Trigault, the man 
who loved all creatures, even to the 
worm that crawled in the dust,— 
should not heed this cry of distress! 
Mon Dieu, how fast Trigault hurried, 
rushing hatless from his home, and 
arriving breathless at the prison to 
render all possible aid to ‘dear Paul,’ 
—the innocent and helpless victim of 
a nation’s wrath. 

“Monsieur, my story soon ends,”— 
and once again this night the narra- 
tor’s voice was soft and sad. 

“Professor Trigault, upon arriving 
at the place of Dalbert’s detention, ex- 
changed a few whispered words with 
the officer in charge — Colonel How- 
ard, a soldier of fortune,—who soon 
after this sad affair transferred his al- 
legiance to the side of the rebels. An 
order was at once given that Henri be 
taken into Paul’s presence, and Mon- 
sieur, it was a most pitiful and deject- 
ed knight whom Trigault saw upon 
entering the cell. 

“On his entrance, Paul rushed for- 
ward to meet his friend, and with half- 
crazed and incoherent words demand- 
ed that Henri order these pigs to free 
him at once. After soothing him with 
encouraging words, the professor 
turned to Colonet Howard, and asked 
an explanation of this deplorab'e hap- 
pening, which was readily given. 
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“Tt seems that the Colonel had that 
afternoon received a letter, signed 
only with the word ‘Interpreter,’ which 
letter stated that if Monsieur Paul 
Dalbert was arrested and searched at 
the theatre that evening, there would 
be found upon him a full set of plans 
of the city’s defenses, and the number 
of troops on duty. This had been 
done,- and unimpeachable evidence 
found of the poor wretch’s guilt. 

“And how could Colonel Howard be 
of any assistance to Monsieur Tri- 
gault in this hour of trouble? 

“Alas, no,—and yet, stay!—yes— 
would Monsieur le Colonel kindly per- 
mit the Professor to act as interpreter 
for his friend Paul, as the dear boy 
neither spoke nor understood any lan- 
guage but French? 

“Very gladly would Colonel How- 
ard grant this request to act as inter- 
preter; in fact, he himself had thought 
of suggesting it; it would save delay. 
And would Monsieur le Professor be 
so good as to translate any written 
statement the prisoner might make in- 
to Spanish, so that the Generai might 
read it, if he so desired? 

“Right willingly would the profes- 
sor do this, so paper and pen were 
brought, and turning to Paul, his 
friend, Henri assured him that all was 
well, and that measures should at once 
be taken for his release. Having 
written a few words in Spanish, the 
professor directed Paul to sig the 
paper, and told him it was a promise 
that he would leave early next morn- 
ing for Paris, which he joyfully agreed 
to co. 

“Master Paul did indeed take his 
journey next morning, Monsieur, but 
it was a far longer one than a trip to 
Paris. 

“Colonel Howard, who had been an 
interested witness to this interview,—- 
thouch not a listener, as he understood 
no French,—now addressed the pro- 
fessor: ‘Senor Trigault, what, may I 
ask, has the prisoner to say as to his 
guilt in being arrested as a spy?’ 

“For answer, Professor Trigault 
sadly handed to the Colonel the writ- 
ten statement signed by Paul, saying 
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—‘As you see, a full and complete con- 
fession.’ 

“ ‘And does the prisoner understand 
the gravity of his offense, and the pen- 
alty for such a crime?” asked the Col- 
onel, in surprise. 

““*Fully,’ answered the professor. 
‘You see, Colonel, had my poor young 
friend been successful in reaching the 
enemy with the papers you found up- 
on him, he says it would have meant 
many pesos to him. That he was not 
successful was but the fortune of war, 
and his only request is that the end 
may come quickly. Truly a brave man 
is this Monsieur Paul Dalbert!’ 

“But still, Monsieur,” and the 
speaker’s voice now was hardly above 
a whisper,—‘“it was afterward said 
that the prisoner, when he faced the 
‘godspeeds’ to his journey,—twelve 
rifles in the hands of as many soldiers, 
—met death cringing and screaming 
out that he was innocent—that morn- 
ing at sunrise. 

“Monsieur, my story is finished, and 
you have now been told of the one 
good and lasting effect that this con- 
flict that is now raging has accom- 
plished.” 

I turned to reply that his story had 
proved most interesting, and to bid 
the stranger good-night, when I was 
startled for a moment to see that we 
were not alone We had been joined 
by three other people,—a lady accom- 
panied by two gentlemen. 

The lady was the first to speak. Ad- 
dressing herself to my friend of the 
evening, she told him that she and 
Paul had been detained by waiting for 
Colonel Howard. 

I then overheard my strange com- 
panion reprove the man Paul for 
bringing Gabrielle (as he called the 
lady) out into the night air, and at the 
same time murmur a few words ex- 
pressing his pleasure at again meeting 
the soldierly-looking man they called 
Colonel Howard. 

As the bells in some distant tower 
were now striking the hour of mid- 
night, I arose to leave the Paseo and 
my strange companion of the night, 
whose sanity, in the light of these lat- 
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ter events, I had begun strongly to 
doubt. 

As I passed Colonel Howard in tak- 
ing my leave, I heard him murmer 
softly, “I, too, have a story to tell you 
some time, sir.” 

I hurried to the meeting place 
agreed upon with Lang earlier in the 
evening, vainly trying to fathom the 
meaning of my strange experience in 
the Paseo. This I was totally unable 
to do, nor could I dismiss the circum- 
stances from my mind. 

After finishing my business with 
the agent that night, Lang and I re- 
paired to my room at the hotel to ele- 
brate my success in securing a large 
order for our goods. When my friend 
was about to leave, he said, “By the 
way, make an early shipment of those 
arms that you have sold, for the side 
you are dealing with received a se- 
vere blow this morning,—so I have 
been told.” 

On my inquiring as to the nature of 
this blow, Lang’ replied, “Their best 
fighting man, Colonel Howard, was as- 
sassinated yesterday in Vera Cruz!” 

My head whirled, and I gripped the 
arms of my chair. The name of Col- 
onel Howard brought back to me the 
remembrance of my strange visitors 
at the Paseo. 

“Lang,” I cried, “for God’s sake, 
tell me—who is the queer old man who 
wanders about the Paseo,—an old 
F-enchman? He has been telling me 
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a weird story of a revenge taken by a 
Professor Trigault.” 

“Why, he is Professor Trigault him- 
self,” interrupted Lang, “a harmless, 
old man, but with a somewhat interest- 
ing history. Would you care to hear 
it?” 

I nodded assent. 

“Well, this Monsieur Trigault was a 
professor in the university here, but at 
the outbreak of the war a dear friend 
who was visiting him and his wife, 
was shot as a spy. The shock of this 
tragedy unsettled Madame Trigault’s 
reason, and she died shortly after. 
Since that time-the professor has been 
as you saw him tonight. And, by the 
way, it was this same Colonel How- 
ard—” 

But here I rose hurriedly to my feet, 
interrupting any further speech from 
Lang. 

“Harry,” I asked, “at what time 
does the first train leave this beautiful 
city of yours this morning ?” 

“Why the hurry?” he asked, smil- 
ing—"‘is it the first game of the 
World’s Series in Boston, or is it The 
One Girl in New York?” 

“Neither,” I replied, “but dreams in 
your beautiful Paseo are just a little 
too damned real, to say the least.” 

And—well—to tell the truth, I had 
suddenly recollected the Colonel’s 
parting wards—that he, too, had a 
story to tell me. 

I had no desire to hear it. 
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A yellow glow is on the distant hills, 

A brilliant sheen upon the vale below; 
Sunshine o’erflowing from the dainty cups 

Of nodding, waving blossoms manifold 
Like shades harmonious in a cloth of gold. 

King Midas with his mass of wealth, I trow, 
Felt not such joy as doth the spirit thrill 

When that bright vision falls upon the view, 
The golden glory of the poppy fields. 

Their aureate bloom we pluck with eager hands. 
Thy fame has spread afar through many lands 

Oh, California poppies! 


ANNA M. BAKER. 
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Golden Jubilee of the Pacific Railroad 


By Rockwell D. Hunt, Ph. D. 


The eminent authority on California 
and her history Professor Rockwell D. 
Hunt, head of the Department of Eco- 
nomics in the University of Southern 
California, gives a graphic picture of 
early day travel in this interesting 
sketch. It is colorful and illuminat- 
ing of that fascinating period before 
the railroad linked California to the 
world and how the Union Pacific Rail- 
road came to be an accomplished fact. 
—Editor. 


HEN my mother crossed the 
plains to California in the early 
’50’s, the trip from Joliet to Sac- 
ramento occupied more than four 
months of time. My father had made 
the trip to California a few years ear- 
lier by the way of the Isthmus of 
Panama: Time, from New York to 
San Francisco, almost exactly three 
months. 

In the days of ‘49— and for some 
years thereafter — California was ex- 
tremely remote from the East, or even 
the Middle West. Gold diggers spoke 
of “going back to America.” 

California was far more remote, in 
fact, from the Mississippi than was 
China, measured in terms of time, ex- 
pense, or comfort in travel. The open 
ocean voyage from Shanghai or Can- 
ton to San Francisco—easy, inexpen- 
sive and fairly comfortable — was in 
striking contrast to the long, hard, te- 
dious caravan journey from the Mis- 
souri across the forbidding barrier of 
mountain and desert, into the new El- 
dorado. California had suddenly be- 
come intensely American, and her ad- 
mission into the Union, September 9, 
1850, was an event of the utmost po- 
litical significance to the entire nation. 
But sheer geographical remoteness 


had much to do with the recurring 
movements looking toward complete 
political independence of California, 
all the way from the “Bear Flag Re- 
public,” in 1846, to the projected 
“Pacific Republic,” at the time of the 
Civil War. 

Likewise from the military stand- 
point California’s remoteness was a 
natural source of solicitude during all 
those years. It is quite possible that 
the territory might have been acquired 
without local friction if Commodore 
Sloat and Captain Fremont could have 
kept in close touch with the adminis- 
tration at Washington. 

But California was even more re- 
mote socially and economically. She 
seemed removed by an almost infinite 
space, and to conservative Easterners 
assumed a character of wild unreality 
when they heard stories of the latest 
“strike” at the diggings, read of the 
fabulous prices that obtained, and 
were shocked at the unheard-of social 
excesses within the Golden Gate. 

The answer was, better transporta- 
tion for men and goods to California; 
better transportation unquestionably 
meant the steam railroad. But a trans- 
continental railroad is not built in a 
day. In fact, men ridiculed the very 
idea of building a railroad across the 
Sierra Nevada. It is a crazy notion, 
they declared. It may be said that 
railroads grow, but they do not come 
to pass of themselves. The Pacific 
Railroad certainly did not “just hap- 
pen.” 

Meanwhile the great rush was on — 
the Argonauts must get to California 
some way. The barriers which had 
been interposed by nature—stern and 
forbidding as they were—must be con- 
quered by man in his irresistible march 
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Indians on the Trail 


westward. They have been conquered, 
and the conquest is one of the wonders 
of the modern world. 


Early Routes to California. 


For the men of °49 three main 
routes had been fairly well defined and 
made available. “Around the Horn” 
—that is, the all-ocean voyage from 
New York or Boston to San Francisco 
via Cape Horn—was the route com- 
monly selected by New Englanders 
and men from the Middle States along 
the Atlantic. Southerners and some 
emigrants from further north usually 
went to California “by way of the 
Isthmus,” that is, by vessel to Panama 
or Nicaragua, thence by river and land 
to the Pacific, and onward by vessel to 
the Golden Gate. The Isthmus was an 
unknown wilderness almost com- 
pletely covered with an impenetrable 
jungle. Travel up the Chagres river 
was by means of canoes, or bungos, 
to Gorona, thence by mule train to 
Panama. The trip to San Francisco 


was devoid of all comfort; food and 
water were vile, sleeping accommoda- 
tions wretched. : 

“Across the Plains” means the trip 
overland—this was the way chosen by 
the hardy Western pioneers. Of the 
overland routes three are deserving of 
special mention; the Oregon Trail, the 
Emigrant, or Union Pacific Trail, and 
the Santa Fe Trail. Each was marked 
by the bleaching bones of men and 
beasts that succumbed to the perils 
and privations of the long journey. 
The first of these led from Salt Lake 
City to the northwest into the great 
Oregon territory where important set- 
tlements had been made in Willamette 
Valley. 

The Santa Fe Trail dates its begin- 
nings back to the expedition of Cap- 
tain Becknell overland from Frankfort, 
Missouri, to Santa Fe, in 1821. The 
extension into California was estab- 
lished by William Wolfskill in 1830. 
“The route was northwest to Green 
river, thence over the Wasatach moun- 
tains to Sevier river, and down the Vir- 





























An Immigrant Train 


gin river, entering the coast region 
via the Tehachapi and Cajon passes.” 

Our chief interest is with the cen- 
tral Emigrant Trail, for this pointed 
the way for the Pacific Railroad. From 
the Missouri river the trail crossed the 
State of Kansas to a point on the 
Platte river, which it followed to South 
Pass, thence past Fort Bridger in 
southwestern Wyoming and through 
Echo Canyon and the Wasatch moun- 
tains to Salt Lake City. “West of 
Salt Lake City the trail skirted the 
northern shore of the Great Salt Lake, 
and after passing a low mountain di- 
vide in which is now Northwestern 
Utah, reached the headwaters of the 
Humboldt river. Thence the path ran 
along by this river down to the place 
where it disappeared in a vast sandy 
desert known as the sink of the Car- 
son.” By means of a pass at the head 
of the Carson river, the Sierra Nevada 
were crossed, Placerville (known as 
“Hangtown” in mining days) was 
quickly reached, and the long journey 
ended at Sacramento, the capital city 
of California. 


James Marshall’s discovery of gold 
at Colma on the 24th of January, 1848, 
proved to be an event of transcendant 
importance. The tide of immigration 
surging into California set up instant 
and imperious demand for more rapid 
transportation and means of communi- 
cation. Those virile men of *48 and 
49 could not long abide the slow and 
tedious routes; and the national Gov- 
ernment could ill afford the ignorance 
and uncertainties concerning the rich 
new possessions occasioned by such 
vexatious delays. If only there were 
a fully equipped railroad to the Pa- 
cific! 


! 


Forerunners of the Railroad. 


One of the first examples of the 
more rapid transportation was the dis- 
patching of a private courier from San 
Francisco on the Ist of April, 1848, to 
carry letters to the States and to cir- 
culate copies of the California Star, 
boosting local prospects. 

By 1851 a monthly mail was estab- 
lished between Sacramento and Salt 
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Lake City, a distance of 750 miles, the 
mail, we are informed, being carried 
on the backs of mules. Two years 
later special messengers crossed the 
Sierra Nevada on foot, using Canadian 
snow shoes, it is said. 

In the meantime great caravans of 
“prairie schooners” were constantly 
creeping westward to the land of gold, 
along the now well-beaten trails; while 
all manner of craft, on all seas, vied 
with each other in the delivery of their 
human cargoes at the port of San 
Francisco. By the end of 1850 the 
population of California probably ex- 
ceeded 115,000. 


The Stage Coach. 


Sacramento became the center for 
numerous stage companies, one of the 
most important operating in the early 
’50’s from Placerville to Salt Lake 
City, and there connecting with the 
overland mail to St. Joseph, Missouri. 
Letters from the East were thus de- 
livered a week earlier than could be 
effected by ocean transit. 

In 1854 Ben Holiday carried both 
mail and passengers in a covered 
wagon, with four-mule team. A little 
later David E. Barry entered upon his 
career as a stage driver, a career 
' quite without parallel. Half a million 
miles on the box of a stage coach— 
that is the record of “Dave” Barry! 
For forty-three years he gave every 
day of his life to that vocation, seated 
on the outside of his stage coach and 
driving from twelve to fifty miles 
every day. Ben Holliday, Hank 
Monk, “Old Brady,” and many other 
drivers of the old days deserve to live 
in rime and story, but none can ap- 
proach the record of “Dave” Barry. 

In 1857 Ben Holliday was awarded 
a ten-year contract to carry the mail 
between the frontier states and the Pa- 
cific Coast. The Government paid 
him $150,000 a year; the income from 
his stages is reported to have been as 
high as $1,500 a day. A popular song 
humorously reflects the thrifty busi- 
ness of the early California Stage 
Company: 


“The drivers, when they feel inclined, 

Will have you walking on behind, 

And on your shoulders lug a pole, 

To help them through some muddy 
hole. 


They promise, when your fare you 
pay, , 

“You'll have to walk but half the way;’ 

Then add, aside, with cunning laugh, 

“You'll push and pull the other half!’ ” 


The golden era of the stage business 
was from 1858 to 1866. It was at this 
latter date that Wells, Fargo and Co. 
bought out Holliday—and there begins 
an interesting new chapter in the over- 
land express business. , 


The Pony Express. 


The story of the Pacific Railroad 
cannot be satisfactorily rehearsed 
without some reference to its true 
forerunner, the Pony Express, “the 
first rapid transit and the first fast 
mail line across the continent from the 
Missouri river to the Pacific Coast.” 

This method of carrying messages 
across plain and desert and mountain 
so swiftly as to bring the Atlantic and 
the Pacific ten days nearer to each 
other gave demonstration that a trans- 
continental railroad was really feas- 
ible. First conceived by B. F. Ficklin, 
the idea took concrete form by virtue 
of the active co-operation of F. A. Bee 
and W. H. Russell, and the organiza- 
tion of a corporation styled “Central 
Overland California and Pike’s Peak 
Express Company,” was accomplished 
in 1860. 

The first courier of the Pony Ex- 
press from the East started from the 
Missouri river April 3, 1860, and the 
next day the first courier from the 
West left Sacramento with letters sent 
by steamboat from San Francisco. The 
first trip westward—a run of 1966 
miles — was made in nine days and 
twenty-three hours. Later the dis- 
tance was sometimes covered in eight 
days! but the record time is claimed 
for the special delivery in 1861 of 
Lincoln’s first inaugural at Sacramento 
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in the short time of seven days and 
seventeen hours. 

Richardson’s description is classic; 
“The posts were twenty-five miles 
apart, and the steeds small, fleet, 
hardy Indian horses. The rider kept 
his pony on the full run, and when 
he reached a new station — whatever 
the hour of the day or night—another 
messenger, ready mounted and wait- 
ing, took the little mail sack, struck 
spurs into his steed, and was off like 
the wind.” 

Full equipment comprised 190 sta- 
tions, 420 horses, 400 stationmen and 
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trip, taking the place of his successor, 
who had been killed the day before. 
“Bill” Cates, who carried President 
Buchanan’s last message to Congress 
in December, 1860, and President Lin- 
coln’s inaugural the following March, 
is said on one occasion to have been 
chased by a band of 200 Arapahoes 
and Kiowas on the run between Leav- 
enworth City and Fort Riley. “Pony 
Bob” Haslam probably held the rec- 
ord for narrow escapes; he carried dis- 
patches through hostile territory after 
the outbreak of the Pai-Ute war in 
Nevada. Other well-known riders in- 








A Lone Traveler 


80 riders. The riders, the “pick of the 
frontier,” were carefully selected and 
were paid salaries ranging from $50 to 
$150 per month. 

Among all the riders “Buffalo Bill” 
(William F. Cody) became most wide- 
ly known. This far-famed frontiers- 
man had a very dangerous route be- 
tween Red Buttes and Three Crossings 
on the Sweetwater river. Jim More 
will not soon be forgotten for his con- 
tinuous ride of 140 miles from Mid- 
way. Station to old Julesburg, where, 
after a delay of only ten minutes he 
resumed the saddle for his eastward 


cluded Alexander Carlyle, the first to 
ride out of St. Joe in April, 1860; 
Johnny Fry, a famous frontier charac- 
ter, “Mel” Baughn, Jay Kelley, and 
“Bill” James. 

The Pony Express unfortunately 
proved financially unprofitable, even 
though as many as twenty-five one-dol- 
lar “Pony” stamps and an equal num- 
ber of government stamps (amounting 
to $27.50 total postage), were often 
found on a single envelope in the mail 
bag. 

But the Pony Express proved of 
great importance to the commercial in- 
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terests of the West; it rendered in- 
valuable aid in holding California 
loyal to the Union cause, and it blazed 
the way for the first transcontinental 
railroad. “It marked the supreme 
triumph of American spirit,” wrote 
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Glenn Bradley, “of God-fearing, man- 
defying American pluck and deter- 
mination — qualities which have. al- 
ways characterized the winning of the 
West.” 

(Continued Next Month.) 





The Overseas Man 


And the One Who Did Not Get to Be a Hero 


By Francis Lee Rogers 


HEN the returned 40th Regiment 
swung up Market Street amid 

the cheers of proud San Fran- 
ciso and friends and sweethearts 
looked eagerly for their especial sol- 
diers, there was one man in the watch- 
ing throng who joined sincerely in 
pride and admiration for our men who 
had fought, yet in his heart there was 
an ache; not regret, not envy, but a 
sorrow; for duty and circumstances 
had not let him go to France. 

Paul Gorlan watched the ranks of 
these fighters who were returning rich 
in health, rich in experience, rich in 
applause and glory, and it seemed to 
him that fate had robbed him of his 
birthright. He did not care about the 
applause and prestige, that would not 
have meant much; nor for the travel 
and training, though that was an op- 
portunity he would have liked. He 
cared because he, an athlete, a man 
who had been willing to give his life, 
who would have really counted the 
fighting a pleasure—had not been able 
to enlist in time. 

It was both duty and honor that 
had forced him to choose the hard 
ease of peace rather than, for him, the 
easy hardships of war. So he was 
classed by lack of uniform with that 


large army of men of fighting age, 
most of whom did as much as the sol- 
diers to win the war. But there were 
some slackers, and that is why men 
in uniform are preferred stock. 

Paul had been joyously happy when, 
in August, his business contract com- 
pleted, he had put in application for 
enlistment in the Machine Gun Corps. 
He gave up all plans for his personal 
life and thought only of the part which 
was to be his in the glorious struggle 
in France. 

About this time he met Nina. She 
was gracious to him, and he felt 
doubly impatient now to get across the 
ocean and win honors or death. . But 
he learned that she had given a half- 
promise to Henri Rudeaux, who was 
already overseas, and he felt that he 
could not honorably become a suitor 
for her love until he himself had heard 
the song of bullets. 

They talked of the war; he waited 
impatiently for notice to report. Then 
followed rapidly the order holding up 
enlistments, acceptance of his appli- 
cation—a month later, and the sign- 
ing of the armistice almost imme- 
diately. And now—it was all over, 
and he had to make a new start in life, 
without having had any of the joy of 
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fighting. Nevertheless he surveyed 
the situation with cheerful noncha- 
lance; it was his disposition to take 
life as it came, do his best with a clear 
conscience, not worry. 

That evening he was walking amid 
the throng on Market Street; that 
throng of infinite variety and interest 
whose dominant tone is that of pros- 
perity and good humor. Soldiers from 
France passed him, and with them he 
had a sense of companionship. He, 
too, was a fighting man; at the time 
when he had applied for enlistment he 
had counted his life as good as given; 
at the present time, should occasion 
arise, he knew that he was capable of 
welcoming any dangerous situation. 
Only chance had kept him from the 
ranks of the actual fighters, America’s 
aristocracy, and many thousands of 
others shared this position. 

He was aroused from these reflec- 
tions with a shock by a sudden meet- 
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ing with Nina, who was in the escort 
of an overseas soldier, very handsome, 
and wearing a Croix de Guerre. The 
girl stopped. 

“Let me introduce you,” she said, 
“This is Mr, Topping, an old friend of 
mine.” 

Paul exchanged cordial greetings, 
and some general remarks. Then he 
addressed Nina. 

“Is your friend Mr. Rudeaux re- 
turned safe and sound?” he asked. 
Nina rippled a laugh. 

“Our Henri,” she replied, “did very 
well. He was wounded in the arm, 
and married a French heiress. In 
France he will stay. Come over to- 
morrow evening and I will tell you 
of his adventures. We will have to 
go on now, or miss the overture.” 

As Paul continued down Market 
Street, he felt content with life. After 
all, the gods know what is best; let us 
accept their decisions cheerfully. 





Wonderful Advantages of a Free Port 


By Major John B. Jeffery 


HOULD Congress pass a gen- 
S| eral enabling act authorizing the 
location of one or more “free 
ports” on the Pacific, Gulf or Atlantic 
coasts, at such places as may comply 
with the conditions fixed by such act, 
then the free ports to be located would 
fall to the city or place first comply- 
ing with the conditions fixed by such 
act. Should the number of free ports 
on the Pacific Coast be limited to one, 
then San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Seattle would be in the race for the 
port. 
Though the general public is getting 
a much better understanding of the 
meaning of the phrase “free port” 


through articles published in daily 
papers, the writer does not think that 
any one has been able to grasp the full 
significance of the “free port.” The 
phrase is misleading to some extent. 
The “free port’ in its broadest sense 
is only free as to custom duties within 
the designated and fixed zone. 

A “free port” is purély and simply 
a creature of the law or the act of 
Congress creating it. It has only the 
powers given it by the act that creates 
it. The law that creates a “free port” 
may be narrow and give it but little 
if any more power than a bonded 
warehouse. While, on the other hand, 
Congress can give it broad and liberal 
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powers and thereby make it one of the 
most important channels for the move- 
ment of commerce. 

In its broadest sense the commerce 
of the world can be handled through 
a system of free ports systematically 
established throughout the world. A 
“free port” must necessarily be inter- 
national in character. Unless a “free 
port” is created so as to give all the 
world the same rights and privileges 
its real purpose would be defeated. In 
creating a “free port” we must open it 
on equal terms to all countries without 
discrimination, and we must demand 
the same rights and privileges from 
any other nation creating a “free 
port.” 

If all “free ports” throughout the 
world are international in character, 
then it is possible for one nation to an- 
ticipate the wants of another nation 
and ship products in advance of a sale. 
For example, our manufacturers would 
store goods made for export to China 
in a “free port” warehouse located in 
China until there be a demand for such 
products, and in turn China prepares 
goods for export to the United States 
that can be shipped to the “free port” 
located here on the Pacific Coast, and 
ready for delivery on short notice. 

Few realize the ramifications and 
benefits that may accrue from a “free 
port.” The escape from the so-called 
red tape of the customs house or the 
storage of goods for import or export 
in “free ports” and reshipping goods 
from the “free port” zone without the 
payment of customs duties is but a 
minor consideration. Equipped with 
proper machinery, “free ports” may be 
made to play a most important part in 
the distribution of goods throughout 
the world. 

By the free use of “free ports” time 
and distance are practically wiped out. 
It is just about as cheap to store goods 
in one country as another. Manufac- 
turers making goods for China may 
just as well store them in the “free 
port” warehouse in China as to store 
them in the United States. There 
would be but little difference in stor- 
age charges and an advantage to make 
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immediate delivery when goods are 
wanted. In fact, if the purchaser 
knew the goods were ready for deliv- 
ery it would give him a greater incen- 
tive to buy. 

The writer contends that the loca- 
tion of branch or feeder “free ports” 
in foreign countries is just as import- 
ant as the location of “free ports” 
within the United States. The one or 
more “free ports” that is proposed to 
be located here on the Pacific Coast 
should have feeders or branch “free 
ports” in all countries and principal 
trade centers or in the heart of coun- 
tries whose trade is desired. The “free 
port” to be located on the Gulf Coast 
should have branch or feeder ports to 
the south, including the east coast of 
South America, while the “free port” 
on the Atlantic Coast should have a 
number of “free ports” in European 
countries, and more particularly in the 
great Mediterranean basin. 

With a system of “free ports” sys- 
tematically located the United States 
would have one of the most perfect 
systems of distribution on earth. Un- 
less this be done the United States 
must expect to be crowded out and 
left behind. Germany was gradually 
coming to this point before the war. 

‘The British have already reached 
this point. The British gates stretch- 
ing around the world are but a system 
of ports, some of which have been 
“free ports” for years. Singapore 
never had a customs house. Hong 
Kong and Aden have been “free ports” 
for many years. In all of these gate- 
ways of ports great quantities of Brit- 
ish goods are kept for immediate de- 
livery, and unless we can make our 
goods available the same as the Brit- 
ish we can not expect the people to 
wait six months or a year for them. 

Goods actually in the warehouses in 
the country where we expect to sell 
them, and where we can display them 
to the buyers, will give us an advan- 
tage equal to any other nation. “Free 
ports” will revolutionize the present 
method of selling goods and the set- 
tlement of accounts. They will bring 
about a complete change in the credit 

















and money exchange conditions. 

We will have the largest merchant 
marine in the world at the end of the 
shipbuilding plans. To keep these 
ships profitably employed will require 
an immense amount of business. At 
a rough estimate the world did not be- 
fore the war, nor does not now, pro- 
duce enough business to keep such a 
mighty marine busy, including the 
ships of other nations. To create more 
business requires development and 
production. Any nation by subsidies 
and lower rates may secure for its 
ships the hauling of more business, but 
if it is taken from a competitor the 
business is not increased. Germany 
and Britain before the war were the 
leading nations in shipping. The Brit- 
ish had their colonies and the Germans 
were securing colonies wherever a pre- 
text could be found to create one. 
These colonies were branch ports and 
feeders. 

Holland, while a small country, has 
colonies in several sections of the 
world, notably Java. The British, the 
Germans and the Hollanders poured 
gold into colonies and the country 
around them. There are hundreds 
of thousands of Germans scattered 
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throughout the United States, Mexico, 
Central and South America. There are 
hundreds of thousands of the English 
and Hollanders scattered through the 
countries mentioned. All this has much 
to do with developing the countries in 
which they have settled. 

How many Americans will you find 
scattered through the countries I have 
mentioned outside of the United 
States ? Some few venturesome Ameri- 
cans have gone outside the borders of 
the United States. There are many 
countries, including Central and South 
America, where there is the greatest 
chance for development, where if na- 
tives are left to their own initiative 
their country will not be much differ- 
ent in a century from now. These 
people are not developers, and unless 
the development work is done by a 
more progressive people it will not be 
done. 

Unless Americans can be brought 
to realize the situation and be willing 
to do as the English and the Germans 
have done, the writer fears that our 
foreign trade will fall short of what 
it should be, and that we will have 
some boats on hand, but we will have 
but little business for them. 





In the Realm 


“Diverging Roads.” 

In “Diverging Roads,” Rose Wilder 
Lane, San Francisco’s own Rose, has 
written her first novel. It is as a news- 
paper writer that she is known and 
loved in California. Somehow this 
story brings to the reviewer’s mind 
this one line in Grays Elegy “The 
short and simple annals of the poor,” 
for it is fashioned out of humble folk. 
Out of the fullness of her own expe- 
rience comes this tale. The author 
has fought her way up foot by foot 
and she knows her way and she knows 
her people. She knows girl life in the 
work-a-day world, its pathos and its 
tragedy, and the sweetness of success, 





of Bookland 


and thus knowing she has put in- 
tensely human characters between the 
covers of her book. The story has its 
inception in a small town in Califor- 
nia where the girl and boy that form 
the basis of the tale are first intro- 
duced to us in the homes of poverty. 
There happens a very pretty little epi- 
sode, shy, innocent and sweet; the 
reader will like the girl, Helen, and 
the boy, Paul. They will follow the 
unfolding of the drama of their lives 
which shifts to other towns and cities 
and to the gay life of San Francisco 
with keen interest. They will feel with 
Helen the fascination of the other man 
and the people in whom we shouldn’t 
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be interested. But there I shall drift 
into telling too much and the real joy 
of reading a story is in doing it your- 
self. In this case you will find it 
worth while. 

“Diverging Roads” — The Century 
Co., New York; cloth, ornamental; 12 
mo., 359 pp.—$1.50. 





“The Game Birds of California.” 


This exhaustive treatise on the 
game birds of California fills a long- 
needed want. It is a complete and ac- 
tual description of the 108 native 
game birds of the State. Among these 
are included the ducks, geese, swans, 
ibises, cranes, snails, snipes, sandpip- 
ers, curlew, plowver, quail, grouse, 
pigeons and doves. The localities and 
the time of year in which each are to 
be found are also given with a history 
of the life and habits of the bird. In 
short it is a complete summary of each 
of the species down to date. The main 
motive for the publication of this work 
was due to the decrease of many valu- 
able species of game birds and the 
lack of proper measures being taken 
by the public to protect and conserve 
them. Decrease of Game and its 
Causes; Natural Enemies of Game 
Birds; The Gun Club in California, 
are some of the subjects included in 
the introductory chapters. 

The authors of the book, Joseph 
Grinnell, Harold Child Bryant and 
Tracy Irwin Storer, have left nothing 
to be asked for in their treatment and 
arrangement of their material. It is 
both painstaking and accurate. The 
extensive collection of field data in 
the California Museum of Vertebrate 
Zoology was drawn upon together with 
the knowledge of experienced ornith- 
ologists throughout the West. Added 
to this material was recent field expe- 
riences of the authors themselves and 
those of sportsmen. The chapter de- 
voted to Valley Quail is especially in- 
teresting. Its nest, eggs, habits and 
behavior are all described. It shows 
that the Valley Quail lays more eggs 
than any other game bird and, also, 
that the male birds act as sentinels. 
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Sportsmen, nature lovers, and students 
of bird-life will turn lovingly to this 
book. It supplies just the information 
for their varying needs. The work is 
handsomely illustrated with line draw- 
ings and colored plates, and technic- 
ally is just about perfect. 

“The Game Birds of California” — 
University of California Press, Berk- 
eley; cloth, illustrated, 8 vo., 642 pp. 
—$6.00. 





“The Morn of Creation.” 

“The Morn of Creation” comes to 
us from the pen of Albert L. Berry. It 
is a vision poem of the birth of crea- 
tion as seen with the eyes of a seer, 
yet its shadows are full of radiance 
and holy hope. We quote therefrom, 
as follows: 


Then rose the sun, wide spread his 
orient wings, 

And ’cross the trackless ocean laid a 
path 

Of rivered gold, and built a stairway 
to 

The mountain tops, and up its steps he 
drew 

The mantle grey, that night had woven 
in 

The valleys deep, and made a crown 
upon 

The loftiest peak. Now quickened 
were the earth’s 

Deep forces, and incorporate life 
reached out j 

To that far, infinite beyond. 

I saw a blade of grass hold up her 
hand . 

And catch a drop of dew, and, kneel- 
ing down, 

The sun quick drank, then kissed her 
finger tips. 

A lily standing in a marshy pool, 

Her face half hid, the sun unsealed 
her lips, 

And then a fragrance rich arose that 
stirred 

The incense-laden air. The lark, her 
first 

Loud carols sang along the foot hills, 
and 

The lazy crane, with the trailing legs, 
swept o’er 
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news in advance of their competitors, and 
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send you samples and quote you prices. 
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the leading current newspapers, magazines, 
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States and Canada. Public speakers, writ- 
ers, students, club women, can secure re- 
liable data for speeches, essays, debates, etc. 
Special facilities for serving trade and class 
journals, railroads and large industrial cor- 


porations. 
We read, through our staff of skilled 
readers, a more comprehensive and better 


selected list of publications than any other 
bureau. 


We aim to give prompt and intelligent ser- 
vice at the lowest price consistent with 


good work. 


Write us about it. 
let. 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 
Rand McNally Bidg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send stamp for book- 
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SEX MORALITY, ETC. Cover in 
colors, illustrated, large three-column 
size; $1.50 a year; copy 15 cents; five 
months’ trial, 50 cents. THE LOCOMA 
PUB. CO., 308 S. C. & M: Bidg., 
Farmington, Mich. 
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The silent dunes. And far away was 
heard 

The piping in the woods, like censer 
boys 

That practice first their holy altar 


songs. 
Then moved the drama with a meas- 
ured step. 
The earth far swung in its eliptic 
course, 


And rivers blazed their pathways to 
the sea: 

The pulsing ocean throbbed with pas- 
sion new, 

That lifted high the sea, then flung it 
back 

Unto her breasts, and closed her 
chamber door. 

All forces quickened, and the mara- 
thon 

Of life’s existence in full sweep began. 


There is also a tender, touching lit- 
tle poem in memory of the author’s lit- 
tle daughter as follows: 


She comes tripping, tripping, tripping, 
Down memory’s mystic hall, 

And all the years, they slip away 

As her presence I recall. 


And I see her little window, 
Just big enough without 

To let the bird-songs enter in, 
And her little prayers go out. 


And when the quiet twilight comes, 
And the old world slips from sight, 
There comes a star a twinkling, 
Through a peep-hole of the night. 


And in its depths of silence, 
Across the margent wide, 

The temple gates are opened; 
Again she’s at my side. 


Then tripping, tripping, tripping, 
Back across the long, long years. 
I let the world drift in again: 
My eyes are wet with tears. 


“The Morn of Creation,” A. L. 
Berry. — Chicago, Ill.; paper, white 
and gold, 12 pp. 





“The Black Stone.” 


George Gibbs never misses his mark 
when aiming at that fitful shadow, the 
public fancy, with his well directed 
and alluring adventure romances. 
Whether effecting miraculous escapes 
or dealing with the improbable, his 
clever hand makes all things seem 
possible. Even if his adventures do 
savor of the “Arabian Nights,” they 
have a subtle atmosphere of their own 
which is very fetching. This is par- 
ticularly true of “The Black Stone,” 
which deals with a case appealing to 
humanity. We all know the signifi- 
cance the Orientals and the people of 
the East attach to stones: To them 
they are the omens of good or evil. 

“The Black Stone of Micca” was of 
vital importance in the East. The na- 
tives regarded it as the holiest of 
holies, a symbol which they would fol- 
low anywhere. This story is of the 
struggle between a young New York 
millionaire and a German spy to ob- 
tain possession of this stone. Inad- 
vertently the New Yorker finds him- 
self the cause of placing the German 
in a way to obtain the stone. When 
he realizes the grave import of the 
situation he sets about to thwart the 
German’s scheme. The scene shifts 
across the Atlantic in a yacht into 
mosques and harems, across deserts 
and finally into Arabia. Closely con- 
nected with the main plot of strife and 
adventure is a picturesque love story 
that whets the reader’s curiosity and 
adds zest to the tale. 

“The Black Stone.” — D. Appleton 
& Company, New York; cloth, illus- 
trated; 12 mo., 357 pp.—$1.50. 
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A Book You Can’t Afford To 
Be Without 


The Real Estate Educator 


By F. M. PAYNE—New Edition 


A book for hustling Real 
Estate boosters, promoters, 
town builders and every man 
who owns, sells, rents or 
leases real estate of any 
kind. ‘‘Don’ts’” in Real Es- 
tate “Pointers,” Specific Le- 
gal Forms, ets, etc. 

The New 1916 Edition con- 
tains The Torren’s System 
of Registration, Available U. 
S. Lands for Homesteads. 
The A. B. C.’s of Realty. 

Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, Income Tax Law, Em- 
ployer’s Liability Act, Stat- 
ute of Frauds, How to Sell 
Real Estate, How to Become 
a Notary Public or Comm. 
of Deeds, and other Useful 
Information. 

This book is an inspiration 
to the indifferent and a stimulus to the am- 
bitious. Apart from the agent, operator, or 
contractor, there is much to be found in its 
contents that will prove of great value to all 
who wish to be posted on Valuation, Con- 
tracts, Mortgages, Leases, Evictions, etc. The 
cost might be saved many times over in one 
transaction. 


Cloth, 246 Pages. Price $1.5© Postpaid 
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catalogue and easy payment plan, 
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